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rightful place in the front rank 
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Supplies of White Horse Whisky 
were growing old when the war 
was young 


If you have wondered how it is that you 
can still get White Horse Whisky from time 
to time, and how it is that the quality and 
flavour of this famous whisky were never 
better than to-day in this fifth year of the 
war, here is the answer in one word... age. 

All the flavour, fullness and smoothness of 
the White Horse you have known in the past 
is in the White Horse you may buy to-day. 
For to-day’s White Horse is itself a whisky 





WHITE HORSE | 


Equal to a Fine Liqueur 





of the past. In the early days of the war it 
was already growing old. It has been ageing 
ever since. 

It was the stocks of maturing whisky, laid 


down in years gone by with a prudent eye 
on the future, which provided the great 
And our 


blend that is White Horse to-day. 
unrelaxing, provident 
care of the whisky still 
maturing is your assur- 
ance that this famous 
Scotch will remain as 
always — whisky fine as 
a fine liqueur. 
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olonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 


1943. 


THE BUTTON WHICH DESPATCHES THE BOMBS: THE AIR-BOMBER OF A LANCASTER, AT HIS MARK IX BOMB-SIGHT, 
BRINGS HIS THUMB ON TO THE BUTTON TO RELEASE HIS DEADLY MISSILES. 


The crucial moment to which months of planning and training have been directed 
is reached when the air-bomber, guiding the pilot of a heavy bomber on the 
run-in to the enemy target, sees the target dead in his sights and presses the little 
button which despatches his bombs. The pressing of the button closes an elec- 
trical circuit and actuates the release mechanism of the bomb racks, instantly 
launching their deadly contents on their downward plunge to the enemy target, 
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perhaps some miles beneath the raiding force. The button is part of the 
mechanism of the sighting gear—in our picture a Mark IX-‘type sight in a 
Lancaster—by which allowance is made for speed, wind-drift, and other factors 
affecting the fall of the bombs. A separate dial enables the air-bomber to set 
his release button so that when he presses it to despatch his bombs they leave 
the racks one at a time, in batches, or all together. 
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Wwe could be farther away from to-day than 
a picture of two able-bodied young men, both 
in cockaded tall hats, knee-breeches and silk stock- 
ings, lolling disconsolately outside a fashionable society 
ballroom? ‘ Well, James,” says one to the other, 
‘““T suppose as you'll be able to take it easy this 
season, now that your oldest young lady ’s turned 
off?” ‘‘ Ah,” replies the other, ‘“ but there’s the 
youngest a-comin’ out, so we’re much as we was.” 
Sheer escapism ? Yes, but the curious thing is that 
both the young retainers might still be alive to-day, 
eating, with their toothless jaws, their Woolton pies, 
tendering their Dalton coupons and dodging bombs. 
For the date of the drawing is 1873, and a twenty- 
year-old in 1873 is still only ninety in 1943. 
year Lord Simon was already alive and Mr. Churchill 
was soon to be born. And presumably the England 
of 1943 cannot be wholly dissociated from the England 
of 1873, for it was the men created by the ideas, 
institutions and happenings of the latter who, for 
better or worse, helped to make the very different 
world of to-day. And in ninety years’ time, when 
we also are demoded, the same will be presumably 
true of us. History is not “ bunk,” after all. It is 
not even escapism. It is the chart which explains 
how we have got to where we are, even though it 
seems a very, intricate and an even inexplicable chart. 


The particular corner of the chart at which—in 
a moment of idle curiosity, or 
rather (since there is no such 
thing as legitimate idleness to- 
day) of unlicensed truancy—I 
have stolen a glance is a bound 
volume of Punch. It covers the 
months January to June 1873. 
Every page, every paragraph is 
fascinating, whether one looks 
for the differences between the 


In that — 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


had only been in existence for two years at the time 
covered by this volume. Yet the latter has something 
to say about Germany, and not wholly irrelevant to 
these times. Mostly, Germans are dealt with in its 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND 
QUOTATIONS FROM “‘ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS ” 
OF DECEMBER 2, 1843. 
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INTERIOR OF THE ROYAL RAILWAY CARRIAGE USED 
BY HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 
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you should gom and shood mit me! Vy, only de 
oder tay I shoodet my broder-in-law in de shdomag ! ’’ 
But on one page Victorian Mr. Punch turns from 
patronising visiting Persian royalties and ridiculing 
the Papacy to cast an apprehensive eye on the arrogant 
and abusive tone adopted by the Press of Bismarckian 
Germany against England : 


Mere cause’ for love to Germans we have given. 
What can the meaning of their rancour be ? 
Do they, too, by prophetic fury driven, 
Detest us for a reason they foresee ? 


A new chapter in Europe’s—and England’s—history 
was beginning, and Mr. Punch, amid his quips, dimly 
discerned it. ; 


If Imperial Germany was already a little suspect 
in 1873, the new national State of Italy was greatly 
in favour. Almost the most enthusiastic passage in 
the volume is a eulogy on the House of Savoy: 


The fighting line—that since the day 
It took the wild Alp march in ward, 

Hath Held to sword and lance alway, 
Its foes to smite, its own to guard. 


Russia, on the other hand, was strongly suspect: a 
bearded Cossack bogey that lawlessly trespassed too 
near to British ground on the forbidden Afghan 
frontier. But to dwell too long on the state of 
Europe in 1873 in our brief 
visit to the past would be un- 
grateful and unprofitable. Those 
were the happy days of seemingly 
perpetual peace and _ splendid 
isolation. The last European 
war in which we had partici- 
pated was nearly twenty years 
away, the next more than forty. 
There is no such comparable 








world they depict and_ the date in our history since the 
strangely different world we live Middle Ages. 
in, or—as one grows thoughtful 
—the points of contact. The Indeed, they were hopeful | 
first are, of course, the most a THE ROYAL RAILWAY CARRIAGE, AND ENGINE.” days, as well they might be. One 
obvious. To think of drab, “ The carriage itself is of an oblong shape, the dimensions being about 13 feet by 7 feet, thus forming a of the prospective delights held | 
egalitarian, blitzed war-time handsome saloon, nearly 8 feet high in the clear... . At either end of the state saloon, and entirely un- out to the middle-class readers 
London and then to look at connected with it, are small compartments, for each a guard, who has the control of a powerful argand lamp, of Punch in a column entitled 





one of George du Maurier’s ex- 
quisite drawings—the _ elegant 
children walking amid the white blossom and 
delicate shadows of the Park—is like discover- 
ing a new world. Or, for some of us still 
only in middle age, it is like rediscovering an 
old world of which in our youth we caught a 
momentary glimpse and then lost. It is almost 
impossible to believe that the children the 
artist limned may still be walking about—dis- 
illusioned octogenarians—in our midst to-day. 
It is even harder to believe in the reality of 





Mr. Lowe’s Budget. Possessing a surplus of 
nearly six millions, “in spite of Continental 
trouble, Strikes, a bad Harvest and High Prices,” 
that prince among Chancellors not only reduced 
the Debt by a like sum and halved the Sugar 
Duty, but lowered Income Tax from fourpence 
in the pound to threepence! Was ever Glad- 
stonian finance—thriving offshoot of peace 
and retrenchment — more gloriously justified 
by its fruits? And look at the world to- 
day !—the world, that is, which Gladstonian 
finance helped to create! ‘Mr. Lowe said 
that the country was on the full tide of pros- 
perity.’’ What, one wonders, would Mr. Lowe 
*or his great leader say to-day ? One just can- 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS’ STEAM 
’ MACHINES.” AS USED IN 1843. 


PRINTING 





“Sights which we should like to 
see,” was “A sight of money 
paid by some good fairy of the future to free 
us of all Income Tax.’ “ In this land,” writes 
the imaginary Khan Mahommed Hassan-el- 
Sanee-ed-Dowlah, historiographer to the visit- 
ing Shah, “‘ we see many more people of peace 
than soldiers, and all the soil is as a garden: 
even the beasts in the fields are clean and well 
cared for. Herein this land is different from 
the land of the Russki and the Prusski. Nor do 
the Khans and Elchees and other servants of 
the Great Queen go so softly, or bow to the 
ground so often or so low as the servants of 
the Czar and the Emperor in those lands.”’ 
For this was that paradise on earth, as its 
more prosperous inhabitants deemed it, in 
which ordered freedom broadened down from 
precedent to precedent. 


In that country, it will be remembered, 
there was no political war between the haves 
and the have-nots, no great division in national 
feeling : only an eventful and spectacular duel 
between two well-matched and popular parties 
on ithe floor of Parliament. Around that 
contest a nation of prosperous freemen 





grouped themselves with rosettes and favour- 
ing cries, as round the contesting crews in the 
Oxford and Cambridge boat-race. In 1873 
the Liberals, as represented by Mr. Gladstone, | 
were leading, and the Conservatives, as repre- 


“There are two separate machines; one for printing one side of the paper, 
and the other for printing the other. These machines are impelled by a six- 
horse r steam-engine, of the high pressure variety—that the power is 
that of six horses at the present pressure in the boiler of 25 lb. on the square 
inch ; but, by raising the pressure, the power may be propdrtionately increased. 
The engine is considered capable < wernt four machines, if uired 
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not imagine Gladstone's, reaction to Hitler— 
Hitler whose parents were already, if I am not 
mistaken, living together at Braunau-am-Inn 
in that very year. There seems to be no pos- 


sible connection between the two men. And yet 
I am afraid there is: there must be. Human 





progress, like peace, is one and indivisible. scsi sb aie laiveb-incipctctoakaqpahgihameiinpis ade anda aceon es lcd geen tn ial ; 


What, one asks, was the attitude of our grand- 
parents or parents towards Germany in those far-off, 
halcyon days? Or did a world divided simply into 
carriage people’ and the rest ever have time to 
spare a thought for Germany ? After all, when one 
comes to think of it, Germany as a national State 





These machines, (constructed b 


the rate of 2000 perfect impressions within the hour.’ 


pages as figures of kindly fun: the puzzled Herr 
Professor who explains to his fair pupils how 
“‘ shdrainch a ting it is, laties, dat de Latin race gannot 
aguire de Enklish Bronouncy-ation,”’ or the Teuton 
Nimrod comically replying to the British big-game 
hunter, who likes a spice of danger in his sport, ‘‘ Den 


iddleton, of Southwar' ) work at 





sented by Mr. Disraeli, were fast catching up. 
And at the beginning of the session the rival 
augurs met—in the pages of Punch—clad in 
their togas, before the smoking altar of the Public 
Interest. ‘‘I always wonder, brother,’’ says the 
curly-haired Disraelius, with his hand over his 
wrinkled mouth, to the solemn and protesting Glad- 
stonius, “‘“ how we chief augurs can meet on the 
opening day without laughing! ”’ 
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THEY DELIVER THE GOODS—BY PARACHUTE: Lee 
AIRMEN OF THE UBIQUITOUS apes 
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PACKING RATIONS INTO A PANNIER. THE RATIONS WILL BE FLOWN BY AIRCRAFT 
TO THE TROOPS NEEDING THEM, AND THERE DELIVERED BY PARACHUTE. 


MEN OF THE R.A.S.C, DETACHING AND FOLDING hdeeceg PARACHUTE OF A BOMB- CASE c 
% 


IN WHICH SUPPLIES HAVE JUST “ LANDED” FROM AN AIRCRAFT. : 
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R.A.S.C. PERSONNEL CARRYING A PACKED SUPPLY PANNIER, WITH ITS ATTACHED 
PARACHUTE, TO THE AIRCRAFT WHICH WILL DELIVER IT TO THE TROOPS WHO 
AWAIT ITS ARRI 


PANNIERS BEING ROPED IN POSITION IN THE DELIVERY AIRCRAFT. FOUR R.A.S.C. 
BOMB-CASE, WHOSE FOLDED PARACHUTE 1S SEEN ae AIRMEN WILL FLY WITH THEM, PUSHING THEM OUT ALONG THE ROLLERS (CENTRE) 
FOREGROUND). > AT THEIR DESTINATION 

“The Illustrated are attached. The supplies are packed into delivery aircraft, and the R.A.S.C. men 
travel with them, making certain that they are launched into space at their various 
Royal Army Service Corps. The photographs on this page illustrate yet another delivery points—sometimes a camp difficult of access by road, and sometimes, in the 
branch of this ubiquitous Service—the air delivery section. Men are specially trained battle zones, a section of troops cut off by the enemy. The bomb-cases are usually 
in the packing of all types of supplies—medical, food, ammunition, weapons and carried in racks beneath the fuselage, but the panniers are packed inside the aircraft, 
countless sundries—in special panniers and in 500-lb. bomb-cases, to which parachutes whence they are pushed out along a track consisting of rollers. 


AN R.A.S.C. SERGEAN CAREFULLY PACKS AMMUNITION IN THE STRAW-LINED 


Pictures and drawings which have appeared from time to time in 
London News” have shown the wide scope of the duties falling to the lot of the 
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RED-LETTER DAY IN A.GERMAN’ PRISONERS-OF-WAR CAMP: THE WEEKLY ISSUE OF RED CROSS PARC 


At the beginning of every week each officer at the British Officers’ Prisoner- officers living in various blocks of a large girls’ school and sub-divided into | aside 
of-War Camp at Oflag 9 AZ, at Rotenburg, near Cassel, is issued with the various messes. In our artist's sketch the occupants of Block 13 are drawing | share. 
contents of a Red Cross food parcel, which enables him to keep body and their weekly consignment. About 30 officers are seen queued up outside | sentry 


soul together under the trying conditions of a P.-O.-W. camp. Oflag 9 AZ their quarters, each man having about four folding cardboard containers, Each 
prides itself on being a model camp of its type. It contains 480 to .500 one allotted to each inmate, and they draw their allotment from a hut set | marge 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, FROM DETAILS SUPPLIE 
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PARCELS AT THE BRITISH OFFICERS’ P..O..W. CAMP AT OFLAG 9 AZ, ROTENBURG, NEAR CASSEL. 


aside for prisoners’ food and tobacco issues, and distribute to each man his the communal mess dump. Each obtains fifty cigarettes or the equivalent 
in tobacco. Our drawing gives some slight indication of the fine service 


share. The camp is. surrounded by a double-wired barrier and an armed 
sentry is stationed in a raised box which commands the immediate vicinity. given by the Red-Cross to our prisoners of war, details having been kindly 
supplied by Captain David Campbell, Black Watch, taken prisoner at 


Each man’s issue consists of tinned meat, sardines, chocolate, biscuits, 
margarine, jam, sugar, cocoa and condensed milk, most of which goes into St. Valery and lately repatriated, who was stationed at this camp. 


SupPLieD BY A BRITISH OFFICER, LATELY REPATRIATED FROM OFLAG 9 AZ. 
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“ ADMIRAL SIR WILLIAM FISHER”: By ADMIRAL SIR WILLIAM JAMES.* 








An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


REED counts. There are remarkable dynasties 
in the peerage; there are also remarkable 
dynasties amongst the upper-middle-classes, certain 
families throwing up generals, authors, politicians and 
Masters of Colleges and getting intervolved with other 
intellectual families with the same _proclivities. 
Admiral Fisher, whose life has now been written by 
another Admiral who was Millais’ ‘‘ Bubbles,’’ came 
from a typical stock. He was a brother of H. A. L. 
Fisher, a great historian, who was killed during this 
war by a lorry as Warden of New College, but had 
previously held a variety of jobs, including that of 
President of the Board of Education and factotum 
(he was even for a time, and quite rightly, acting 
Foreign Secretary) in Mr. Lloyd George’s Government. 
His father was tutor to Edward VII. as Prince of 
Wales. And amongst his aunts, sisters and cousins 
were Julia Cameron, Mrs. Prinsep, Mrs. Halford 
Vaughan, Lady (Leslie) Stephen, Virginia Woolf, 
Vanessa Bell, Mrs. F. Maitland, Sir Francis Darwin, 
and Mrs. Ralph Vaughan Williams. And his name 
was ‘derived from the poet, a first cousin of his 
grandfather’s.’’ ‘‘ When Commander-in-Chief, Medi- 
terranean, he kept up a correspondence in Latin with 
a Yugoslavian professor with whom he had struck up 
a friendship at Split.’ That may, perhaps, surprise 
many people. Foreigners always think of us as 
islanders, putting all our brains and daring on the 
sea. But most English people never see the sea, 
except at Brighton, Blackpool or Southend. And 
most educated English people, in peacetime, hardly 
ever meet a naval officer, unless he is a relative home 
on leave. ‘‘ Sons of the Sea’”’ used to be sung, and 
“It’s the Navy, the British Navy,’’ let alone “‘ Rule, 
Britannia.”’ But the sailors were at sea; or on the 
China Station; or at Chatham, Plymouth or Ports- 
mouth, and their opportunities of contact with the 
shore were few, until they retired, and went inte 
Parliament to drive a little sense into the heads of 
the shore-bound, who lived in big cities and couldn’t 
realise that they could not survive without the efforts 
of the farmers and the sailors. And the Navy still 
got its brains. 

Reading this book, about a very great man, sailor 
and patriot, I am réminded of a conversation I had, 
years ago, with an officer in one of his Majesty’s 
ships. He is still serving, and he may even read these 
lines, as this paper, to my knowledge, is read all over 
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ADMIRAL FISHER AS FLAG-CAPTAIN, H.M.S, “ ST. VINCENT. 
HE’ WAS, BY MANY YEARS, THE YOUNGEST CAPTAIN IN 
COMMAND OF A CAPITAL SHIP, OTHER THAN A FLAGSHIP. 


the globe, even by merchant seamen in Portuguese 
pubs, and airmen training in Kingston, Ontario, and 
sailors visiting Iceland. But he began grumbling to 
me. He had a wife and child on the land and he 
hardly ever saw them; he had a brain that might 
have brought him great reward and repute in any 





* Admiral Sir William Fisher.” By Admiral Sir William James. 


Illustrated, (Macmillan ; 8s. 6<.) 
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profession ; and he cursed his parents for sending 
him into the Navy. 

I thought I was being sympathetic when I said 
that it was rather a shame that boys should be kid- 
napped so young into Dartmouth when, after a few 
years’ waiting, they might get over their passion for 
sea-going or engine-driving, and prefer to become 
doctors, barristers, writers, politicians, sanitary en- 
gineers, chartered accountants and all sorts of other 
romantic things. He flared up and said: “If the 
Service doesn’t catch them young, how would the 
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ADMIRAL SIR WILLIAM FISHER AS A NAVAL CADET. HE 

SAT FOR HIS CADETSHIP EXAMINATION IN SEPTEMBER 1888 
AND PASSED OUT IN JULY 1890. 

William Wordsworth - Pie was born on March 26, 1875, and became 


the Pp lity of his time. He was a pioneer in 
the development a tactics and gunnery during the naval renaissance 
which preceded. the first World War ; he was the youngest captain of 
a battleship in Lord Jellicoe’s fleet ; Director of Anti-Submarine War- 
fare ; Chief of Staff to the C.-in-C., Mediterranean, during the a 
Revolution and ‘the rebirth of Turkey under Mustapha Kemal ; 
mander-in-Chief, Mediterranean, during the Abyssinian crisis, — 
one of the senior officers chiefly responsible for the training of the Fleet 
for this war. His last appointment was as Commander-in-Chief, 
Portsmouth, holding which he died suddenly on June 24, 1937, aged 
sixty-two. 

Reproductions from ‘‘ Admiral Sir William Fisher” ; 

of the Publishers Messrs, Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 





Courtesy 


Service get its good officers?’’ I had no answer. 
I merely reflected that University Commissions were 
a good idea, and that boys, both for the Army and 
the Navy, should be kidnapped at thirteen, -given 
their choice at eighteen, and (better still) offered a 
career at twenty-two after a thorough education at 
a University, the acquisition of knowledge, and the 
certainty of knowing, with the panoramas of the past 
and the present before them, where they could best 
serve their country, the world, and their God. And, 
in the Services, there will still, alas, be plenty of scope. 
Chesterton, who used to write weekly in this paper, 
said : 

Earth will grow worse ere men redeem it, 

And wars more evil ere all wars cease. 
The great soldiers and sailors of the last age knew 
that well. They didn’t want to kill, and few Britons 
do: but they knew that the price of liberty was 
eternal vigilance. 

This is a rather long introduction to a review of a 
short biography of a sailor. But the Silent Service 
is Silent, and somebody else must make a row on 
their behalf. Look at this from his diary: 


Am getting a lecture ready for the men—shall fire it 
off to-night perhaps, being an unexpected quiet evening. 
* British Sailors in Action.” Collected a good many stories 
old and new and can put in some padding to cheer them 
up. I’m always afraid of enthusidsm dwindling. It is 
so hard to keep it up to top note. I can, but I wouldn’t 
if I allowed myself to drift off into novels and gentle lines 
of thought. I’m sure that’s fatal. 

He sailed, and he shot guns, and he thought ; and 
he died of overwork. And he wrote manifestoes, 
between the two German Wars, not listened to either 
by the politicians or the mob. I make an extract : 


“Tt is for our 
people, whose 
history is the 
history of its 
seamen, to spare 
us suchstruggles. 
It is for us- to 
affirm once 
more that we 
live by the sea OF “‘ ADMIRAL SIR WILLIAM FISHER,” 
and that our THE BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


ADMIRAL SIR WILLIAM JAMES, AUTHOR 


destiny and Admiral James, M.P., Chief of Naval In- 
salvation are formation, was Deputy Director, Royal 
‘wtissnte tt Naval Staff College, Greenwich, from 

y 1922-25; Director from 1925-26; Naval 


bound up with 
our strength at 
sea, and to 
declare that the 
requirements. of 
the Fleet are 
not matters for 
Party politics or 
political oppor- 
tunism. The 
needs of the 
Navy are, or should be, matters of the deepest con- 
cern to every man or woman in the country, for if 
not founded on national security, on what_do all 
those schemes for the benefit of our country rest? 

“The ‘ credo’ of responsible statesmen of what- 
ever Party should surely embrace the following terms. 
That the British Empire—held together by sentiment 
though it may be—is not content to rely for its exis- 
tence on the complaisance of any Nation or Group 
of Nations, and if threatened will be found to be 
wanting neither in the ancient virility of its people 
nor in the completest and most modern equipment 
of war. That the provision of means to safeguard 
this Empire by land, sea and air should be a first 
charge on the Nation’s resources.” 

Well, Wordsworth’s descendant is dead, and 
Wordsworth on the Convention of Cintra is still salu- 
tary reading. This sailor never did an action that 
wasn’t honourable or said a thing that wasn’t sensible. 
There are thousands of such, and they aren’t allowed 


Assistant to the First Sea Lord in 1928; 
Chief of Staff, Atlantic Fleet, from 1929-30, 
and Mediterranean Fleet, 1930. He com- 
manded a Battle Cruiser Squadron from 
1932-34 and was a Lord Commissioner of 
the Admiralty and Deputy Chief of Naval 
Staff from 1935-38. In 1939 he was ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief, Portsmouth, 
a command he held until 1942. Other 
books by Admiral Sir William James are 
“The British Navy in Adversity” and 
-“* Blue Water and Green Fields.” 





ADMIRAL SIR WILLIAM FISHER AS COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, 


MEDITERRANEAN. HE HOISTED HIS FLAG AS C.-IN-C. IN 
THE “RESOLUTION,” OCTOBER 31, 1932, AND HANDED 
OVER HIS COMMAND TO SIR DUDLEY POUND IN MARCH, 1936. 


speech ; partly because of rule and partly because of 
disdain ; for the clamour of the sheltered people behind 
the lines becomes louder and louder ; and, as I write, 
you might think from the papers that it was more 
important to crucify the misguided Sir Oswald Mosley 
than to keep the factories going. 

The “ Life of Nelson,’’ at sixpence, would be a 
good book for the schools. So would this book. 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is @ war to win—so turn out every scrap you have. 
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THE LEBANON CRISIS: INCIDENTS BEFORE THE RETURN TO NORMAL. 


A PICTURE TAKEN OUTSIDE THE AMERICAN LEGATION IN BEIRUT AFTER FRENCH 
TROOPS HAD DISPERSED A DEPUTATION DURING THE DISTURBANCES. 
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FRENCH SOLDIERS PATROLLING ONE OF THE MAIN STREETS OF BEIRUT 
ON THE DAY FOLLOWING THE ARREST OF THE PRESIDENT AND THE PREMIER. 


GENERAL CATROUX, SENT BY. THE FRENCH COMMITTEE OF NATIONAL LIBERATION, 
LEAVING MR. CASEY’S OFFICE IN CAIRO ON HIS WAY TO BEIRUT. 
MAJOR-GEN. SPEARS, BRITISH MINISTER TO SYRIA AND THE LEBANON, GREETS 
MR. R. G. CASEY, BRITISH MINISTER OF STATE RESIDENT IN THE MIDDLE EAST. 


A LEBANESE ADDRESSING A DEPUTATION OUTSIDE THE AMERICAN LEGATION AT 
BEIRUT ON NOVEMBER 12. THE CROWD WAS LATER DISPERSED BY FRENCH TROOPS. 


, fea DEPUTATION ON ITS WAY TO THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN LEGATIONS . 
t BEIRUT ON THE DAY AFTER THE ARREST OF THE PRESIDENT AND THE PREMIER. / 


The Lebanon is now back almost to normal. Following the flare-up on November 11, 
statesmen of the Allied nations moved quickly to erase the possible effects of the 
crisis. Ten days after the crisis had been precipitated by the arrest of the 
Lebanese President, Premier and other Cabinet ministers, these popular leaders 
were released on the orders of the French Committee of National Liberation, and 
were immediately reinstated amidst popular acclamation in which the Lebanese 
police force joined. The reinstatement followed proposals by General Catroux, 


and was accompanied by the recall to Algiers of M. Helleu, the French Delegate- 
General in Beirut. At the same time, the French Committee promised to open 
negotiations on independence with the Syrian Government; and, after the re- 
establishment of constitutional life in the Lebanon, similar negotiations with the 
Lebanese Government. The end of the “ painful misunderstanding" between 
France and the Lebanon was proclaimed by General Catroux in a broadcast from 
Beirut on November 24. 
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- THIS LINE APPROXIMATELY INDICATES THE AREA IN 
—" WHICH ARE SITUATED THE MAIN WAR. EQUIPMENT FACTORIES. 
APPROXIMATELY INDICATES THE INNER AREA OF THE CiTy 
P— CONTAINING THE ADMINISTRATIVE, BUSINESS AND 


RESIDENTIAL CENTRE. 


WHY BERLIN IS THE FOCUS POINT OF R.A.RF. BOMBING: AN INFORMATIVE 


THE PRINCIPAL FACTORIES, RAILROAD DEPOTS, POWER STATIONS, 
WITTENAU ; (9) NORDDEUTSCH DORNIER WORKS ; (10) PROMETHEUS 
WoRKs ; (22) RAILWAY WORKSHOPS ; (23) A.E.G. 


(45) FRIEDRICHSTRASSE STATION; (46) JULIUS’ PINTSCH (S. WORKS); (47) G. 


(69) AMBI-BUDD PRESS WORKS; (70) HENSCHEL AIRCRAFT WORKS ; 


(106) 


Nothing less than the elimination of Berlin as the main focus of the German 
war effort is the declared objective of Air Marshal Sir Arthur Harris, Chief of 
Bomber Command. It is not being laid low for any other reason than that it is 
the most important war potential centre in Germany—or of the Continent. Its size 
is exactly half that of Greater London,. its population being about 4} millions, again 
half London's, of whom 25 per cent., or roughly one million, are directly or indirectly 


SPANDAU SOUTH HARBOUR. 


ETC., ARE NUMBERED ABOVE, OF WHICH DETAILS ARE APPENDED : 
WORKS ; (II) ARGUS MOTOR CO.; 
(BRUNNENSTRASSE WORKS); (24) PALLAS WORKS ; (25) BERLINER MACHINE CO. 
(34) GAS WORKS; (35) CASSIRER AND CO.; (36) GORLER TRANSFORMER WORKS ; (37) SCHERING A.G.; (38) SIEMENS AND HALSKE ; (39) WEST POWER STATION ;: 
KARGER ; (48) JULIUS PINTSCH (N. WORKS); (49) RAILWAY WORKSHOPS 
($7) A.E.G. TRANSFORMER WORKS ; (58) WILHELMINENDORF CABLE WORKS ; (59) ADMOS METAL WORKS; (60) GAS WORKS; (61) NORDBAU 
(71) NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE co.; ( 
AMERICAN PETROLEUM CO. ; (82) TELEPHONE EXCHANGE; (83) ELEKTRO-THERMIT co. ; (84) c. 
GROUND STORE (MAY CONTAIN OIL FUEL); (96) ENGINEERING AND MUNITION WORKS; (97) KNOCKER-HUMBOLT-DEUTZ CO. : 
THE FOLLOWING LANDMARKS ARE LETTERED ON THE MAP, (a) 


(12) BERGMAN ELECTRIC 


> 
WORKS; (13) RAILWAY WORKSHOPS ; 


LORENZ; (85) ENGINEERING WORKS: 


GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS; (B) 


employed in the manufacture of war materials. It has literally hundreds of 
factories employing 10 per cent. of the Reich's industrial workers, and it is the 
very heart of transport, being the greatest railway centre in Central Europe, with 
no’ fewer than fourteen main lines radiating from it, with vast marshalling yards 
in proportion, now mostly paralysed or partially so. In the Spandau and 
Charlottenburg area (north-west), are the vast electrical equipment and cable 





(1) SPANDAU POWER STATION; (2) RHEIN- 
(14) GAS | 
; (26) BERGMAN WELDING WORKS ; (27) GAS WORKS; 
; (40) TRANSFORMER 
; (50) OSRAM MAIN WORKS; 
MOTOR WORKS; (62) GERMAN TELEPHONE 
72) RAILWAY WORKSHOPS; (73) AIRCRAFT TESTING WworkS; (74) FOCKE- 


| 
| 


; (86) ASKANIA worKs; (87) ENGINEERING AND | 
; (98) GoeRTz works; (99) ENGINEERING AND MUNITION 
LEIPZIGERSTRASSE ; 


| 
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IE | MAIN WAR INDUSTRIES, TRANSPORT CENTRES AND POWER STATIONS OF GERMANY’S CAPITAL. 


METALL BORSIG; (3) GAS WORKS; (4) RABONA MACHINE WORKS; (5) DURENER MAUSER WORKS; (6) CARL FLOHR; (7) DEUTSCHE WAFFEN MUNITION WORKS; (8) STAHLBAU 
WORKS ; (15) NILES-WERKE; (16) ELECTRIC SWITCH STATION; (17) TRAMWAY DEPOT; (18) SIEMENS PLANIAWERKE; (19) KUGEL-LAGERFABRIK; (20) TRAMWAY DEPOT; (21) GAS 
(28) POWER STATION ; (29) WEST HARBOUR (DOCKS); (30) A.E.G. TURBINE WORKS; (31) OSRAM LAMP WORKS; (32) LOEWE AND CO.; (33) CHARLOTTENBURG POWER STATION ; 
STATION ; (41) RAILWAY WORKSHOPS, ETC.; (42) BRANDENBURG AERO-ENGINE WORKS; (42A) DEUTSCHE INDUSTRIE; (43) B.M.W. AERO-ENGINE WORKS; (44) GAS WORKS; 
(51) HUGO HEINE; (52) OSTKREUZ DISTRIBUTING STATION; (53) KNORR BREMSE A.G.; (54) DEUTSCHE CABLE WORKS; (55) GAS WORKS; (56) RUMMELSBURG POWER STATION ; 
WORKS ; (63) A.E.G. OBERSPREE WORKS; (64) OBERSPREE POWER STATION; (65) CARL SVEKING WORKS; (66) KAYSER A.G.; (67) A.E.G. CABLE WORKS; (68) ACCUMULATOR WORKS ; 
WULF AIRCRAFT WORKS; (75) A.E.G. WORKS; (76) OMNIBUS DEPOT; (77) BRANDENBURG METAL WORKS; (78) GAS WORKS; (79) GAS woRKS; (80) HEYLANDT CO.; (81) GERMAN- 
MUNITION WORKS; (88) BLUTHGEN CO.; (89) SPORTS STADIUM; (90) F. WERNER; (91) CHEMICAL WORKS; (92) DAIMLER-BENZ; (93) GAS WORKS; (94) ASKANIA CO.; (95) UNDER- 
WORKS ; (100) POWER STATION; (101) BLAUPUNKT WORKS; (102) GERMAN BENZINUHREN A.G.; (103 AND 104) TELEFUNKEN WIRELESS CO.; (105) RAILWAY WORKSHOPS ; 
(Cc) BRANDENBERG GATE; (D) DOM; (£) THE RATHAUS; (F) FRIEDRICH HAIN; (G) TELTOW CANAL; (H) JOHANNISTHAL AERODROME; (J) WATERWORKS. 


combines of Siemens, as well as a large number of general engineering works ; Gesellschaft (A.E.G.), also branches of Focke-Wulf, Henschel, and the biggest of 
Rheinmetall Borsig, huge engineering works making all kinds of electrical apparatus, the power stations. In the south, in the region of the Tempelhof Aerodrome, is 
including naval fire-control equipment, range-finders, etc., the Bayerische, turning the great Daimler-Benz, producing the German fighter engine, and many others, 
out aero engines; Osram's main electrical factory, etc. It was reported that such as the Askania Works, producing precision instruments. The principal 
85 per cent. of this area was devastated beiore the latest raid. In the south-east factories, and railway centres are shown in black and are both named and 
area is the famous electrical equipment factory of the Allgemeine Electricitas numbered in many cases.—DrawN BY OUR SpEcIAL Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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ITH full winter upon us, the moment 
seems suitable for a general survey 

of the war in the European theatre. I shall 
keep to that in this article, so that when 
I am dealing with the campaigns in Russia 
and in Italy I shall not be able to treat the 
tactical situation in detail. My present object 
is to depict the recent progress and the 
future prospects of the assault on Germany, 
rather than to analyse the episodes of the 
fighting which is going on. In the background there 
continues the somewhat ill-advised see-saw of optimism 
and caution on the part of our spokesmen, one proclaiming 


the success of Allied enterprises, to be answered by another, | 


who, as it were, rises from the opposition bench to argue 
that Germany’s strength is still very great and that we 
should be crazy to underestimate it. Our thoughts are 
naturally drawn to a study of the general situation at a 
period when this war has covered practically the four 
years and hundred days which marked the duration of 
the last great war. We are reminded that during the 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
PRESENT PHASE OF THE ASSAULT. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


First of all, let us consider Italy. There the winter 
weather has been allied to a type of country which renders 
military operations even more difficult than they are in 
Russia at present. Rivers are swollen ; the generally 
narrow coast plains are waterlogged ; in the mountains the 
roads are ruined, and some will eventually be blocked by 
snow in the higher passes. Winter has come early in Italy, 
whereas it has come late in Russia. Yet here there are some 
hopeful considerations. We may still expect some drier 
spells, and a short period of fine weather may bring about 
a considerable temporary improvement. It is evident that 
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increasingly valuable in reducing the flying 
hours of the heavy bombers still operating from 
Africa. Broadly speaking, the Italian campaign 
can be regarded as a useful contribution to 
the cause, but not a heavy one. It will continue 
to engage a certain German force and to con- 
tain a larger one, because Germany dare not 
risk our occupation of the whole country. 
. The -other offensive actions which we are 
taking against Germany are those of the bomb- 
ing and the blockade. The latter is a simple matter to analyse. 
The blockade is virtually complete. Nothing but the merest 
trickle penetrates it. It is depriving Germany of goods 
which she greatly needs, but, on the other hand, while her 
Continental - holdings remain so vast and cover such a wide 
range of her necessities, the blockade cannot be more than a 
secondary instrument. The subject of the bombing offensive 
is much more complex. The recent bombing of Berlin is 
proof that the Air Ministry has chosen to broaden the defini- 
tion of military objectives, and has attempted to destroy the 
city as an administrative and transport centre. I have no 





comparable phase of the last war the British armies alone the Allies have every intention of taking advantage of them comment to make upon this theory at present, though 9 
were facing upwards of half the German armies, and beating if they should come. By magnificent endurance, determina- I would point out that there is another aspect of the attacks, 
the life out of them. At the present moment the British tion and technical skill the Eighth Army has recently because Berlin is one of the: most important processing 
and American armies combined are directly engaging only forced a passage of the Sangro on the east coast, and centres of Germany. As regards the great old-established 
ten German divisions, though they are holding many more. established a wide and fairly deep bridgehead. It will centres of production within economic range of British- ¢ 


That is, of course, over-simplification, 
leaving a great number of factors out of 
account. But it is so remarkable in 
itself that it becomes more~ than ever 
necessary to study those other factors, 
and consider how far they compensate 
for the adverse side of the contrast. 

In Russia the Red Army is con- 
tinuing the offensive with superiority of 
numbers and of equipment, with 
ascendency in the air, and with a 
confidence in victory which its foe does 
not possess. On the other hand, it has 
made deep advances over devastated 
country, and now, with the ground 
breaking up under snow, rain and inter- 
mittent frosts, finds itself upon the 
greater part of the active front far 
distant from its bases and with widely 
stretched communications. In one sector, 
the southern side of the Kiev salient, it 
has been subjected to a counter-offensive 
by a concentration of German armoured 
forces which has regained some ground 
and has not yet come to an end, though 
it seems to be weakening. For a period 
in November, indeed, Russian progress 
almost ceased, though at the end of 
the month a successful néw offensive 
was launched north of the Pripet 
marshes and the enemy was driven out 
of Gomel. I feel extremely confident 
that the Russian offensive will continue— 
and continue to meet with success. I 
consider it possible that a phase is 
now beginning during which the state 
of the ground will severely limit progress 
and the Russians will have to exert 
tremendous efforts upon the restoration 
and thickening of communications. 
During this time they may run some 
risks from hostile counter-attacks, even 
supposing that they fight down that 
which is now going on against the Kiev 
salient. It is, by the way, of great 
importance that they should maintain 
a large bridgehead over the Dnieper at 





THE GERMAN ATTACK ON LEROS ISLAND, WHICH THE ENEMY CAPTURED ON NOVEMBER 16: 
BOMBS SPRINKLING THE AREA WHERE THE BRITISH GARRISON HAD SOUGHT SHELTER IN CAVES, 


ACCORDING TO PRESS REPORTS. 





based bombers, the effect of the attacks 
has been to diminish output very con- 
siderably, in some cases possibly to reduce 
it temporarily by a third or more. But 
against this must be set two considera- 
tions : that the power of modern industry 
to recover from the most terrific destruc- 
tion is remarkable unless the attacks are 
maintained, while the present season may 
bring periods when they camnot be ; and 
the spread of industry to other districts 
where it is generally more isolated and well 
hidden. A break in the spirit of the German 
people is not yet in sight, though wide- 
spread depression has already been caused. 

While it is difficult to assess either 
the ‘material or the moral effects of 
bombing, and the latter can in no*case 
be reduced to mathematical terms, the 
evidence to hand does not point to a 
speedy ending of the war by the former. 
The inference is that action of another 
kind is needed, and this can only be 
further invasion of the Continent. For 
that, either simultaneous: entry into 
the Balkans or Southern France, or 
entry into France from the west, seem 
to be the alternatives, and it is dis- 
closing no secret to say that the signs 
now point to the west. As we learn 
more about the strength of the German 
defences on that side, the realisation is 
brought home to us that invasion will 
prove the toughest task we have yet 
taken on. It will be a venture in which 
small room must be allowed for error, 
because even if the plan were to be an 
ideal one and carried through without 
the smallest hitch, the margin would 
not be very great. On top of the 
battle with the enemy and the physical 
difficulties, with the vagaries of the 
weather, in addition to the struggle to 
land the minimum necessary transport 
and material on the first tide, there will 
have to be faced a major counter-attack 
by German reserves, which may take place 











I this point ; for if they were to lose it as early as the very day of the landing. ! A 
; they would be deprived of one of the There is, indeed, good cause, as we | t 
most promising places of assembly for face the opening of winter, to reflect i h 
the resumption of the offensive on a upon the dangers and difficulties which w 
r large scale. When the ground hardens, lie before us, upon the magnitude of the H 
iH I believe they will go on. effort which we shall certainly be called 
hi With their vastly superior skill in upon to make and of the sacrifices which 
{ winter tactics, their use of the sleigh we may possibly have to endure. 
if and the ski, their greater powers of When I think of these I realise what 
il resistance to cold in the open, and those official spokesmen mean when 
i} their numbers, which enable them to they deprecate easy optimism. But I 
Hy flood the country round the German cannot side with the pessimists at the 
‘id posts with troops, it does not appear to opposite pole, who shake their heads 
me to be a matter of doubt that the even now at the question of whether 
Russians will be able to exploit the it can all be ended within a reasonable 
season which is now beginning. Indeed, time. After all, if we have not yet | 
1 consider it would be preferable, from got as far as in the last war, Germany 
their point of view, that the Germans has gone further—on the road to 
should stand and fight, because another defeat. Her casualties in the field are ? 
big German withdrawal before the season far heavier. Her people and her indus- 
of thaw would cover the enemy’s front tries, which escaped all through the last 
by a virtual desert of a depth such as MORE ENEMY BOMBS FALLING ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF PORTO LARGO, LEROS. GERMAN STUKAS war, have been heavily pounded in this. 
has rarely been experienced by great FROM GREECE KEPT UP LOW-LEVEL BOMBING ATTACKS THROUGHOUT IN THIS MOUNTAIN TERRAIN. We, on the other hand, have not suffered ° 
| armies in an evance, The woret rk The te Mend of Lene tse Doderoes, expe ty Br urge wit Con selec, we cere! ty mnything the the kc of the laet war. | 
to Germany in withdrawal would be its sirfield, Leros became untenable, the Germans keeping up non-stop “Stuka dive-bombing attacks on the small we cannot work out a method of 
that of a Russian bombing offensive garrison who were driven to a large cave at the summit as mountain, according to Press the breaking through this last obstacle, then 
against her from the east, but there is was not withdrawn, as was subsequently at Samos, is as yet Mr. Attlee, Depu we must be indeed barren of resource. 
little prospect that our allies will ever be ime Minister, told the Commons on 24; that while “the loss of Leros and its . If when the plan is made we cannot j 
is a matter of profound regret,” the operation contained forces at a critical period our invasion of , 
able to mount one of a strength compar- Italy and inflicted severe losses on the enemy. He ted .that 4000 Germans were drowned alone. carry it through, then we shall have 
able to our own, and the danger of the ’ to admit that we are not what we 
German armies, representing the last levy upon her capital certainly strike out from this whenever circumstances were and what we still boast ourselves to be. That I do 
of manpower, being ground down by fighting to maintain a permit. It has not yet proved possible to effect as much not believe. I believe that when the right moment 
front approximating to the present would appear to be still on the Garigliano, which I take to be an obstacle even comes it can, and will, be done, and that in conjunction with } 
greater. My view, then, is that, whatever the German more formidable than the Sangro, but f trust that it will the other offensives already described it will lead to final / 
action, the Russians will continue to advance, but that the be before long. In the mountains there has also been some victory. But the business will require all that can be put ! 
enemy may be able to avoid overwhelming losses by judicious limited progress in conditions which could hardly be more into it, and we must not allow ourselves to be persuaded 
retreats, though he will be hard put to it to save difficult. I am free to confess I had hoped we should have by any considerations whatever, including the arguments 
resourees which might be transferred to other fronts by made more headway before we had to meet the blast of of Allies, to whittle away the striking force below the safety | 
such action. From his point of view, this could be only full winter, but the delays were not the fault of the troops. limit. No secondary consolations would atone for a major 3 
a strategy of delay. In order to estimate how far The Italian campaign will go on, but it is difficult to expect defeat, and, to take an example, the most brilliant victory in 
this might prove profitable it is necessary to turn it to develop into a major land operation this winter. From Burma would be an unparalleled disaster if it led to going Pl 
to other fronts. the point of view of the air, we may expect Italy to become into the “grand assault” in Europe with inadequate strength. io 
an 
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BATTLE AREAS SCRAPBOOK: NEWS FROM VARIOUS FRONTS. 


BREN CARRIERS IN AN ASSAULT EXERCISE CARRIED OUT BY THE WELSH GUARDS— THE “ TIGER” IN LONDON: ONE OF THE MANY GERMAN MARK VI. TANKS CAPTURED 
IN NORTH AFRICA, SEEN IN A LONDON STREET. 


AT WHICH, H.M. THE KING WAS PRESENT FORDING A STREAM. 
His Majesty makes himself fully conversant with the latest exercise movements of his Army, and is | It was on the Russian front, and in the Tunisian campaign at Pon ps the same time, that the Mark VI. 
frequently visiting areas for that purpose unreported by the Press. The Bren-gun carriers in our | “Tiger” tank made its first appearance. It weighs 56 tons, and mounts an 88mm. anti-aircraft, anti- 
picture, crossing a shallow stream, ‘on these ubiquitous carriers have to confront constantly in war tank eun, adapted in a special mounting and — a 3-ft.-long shell. Additional armament consists of 
operations, can negotiate its depths. « deeper waters, they are provided with certain attachments | two 7°92-mm. machine-guns. The “ Tiger's” top speed on the road is 17 m.p.h., and the capacity 
easily added, wich ae them to swim a body of water. of its fuel tanks gives it a radius of bn Py of about 75 miles. 


REFUELLING U-BOATS CAUGHT ON THE SURFACE BY A TORPEDO BOMBER: PARACHUTE BOMBS ON RABAUL: THEY ARE SEEN FALLING ON AIRCRAFT, ON THE RUNWAY, 
ON TENTS AND HUTS. NOTE THE CRASHED ENEMY "PLANE ON THE LEFT. 


DEPTH*CHARGES EXPLODE NEAR THE SUBMARINE ON THE RIGHT. f 
The present Allied offensive in the South-West Pacific was launched with an all-out air raid on Rabaul, 


Apparently just about to attempt a refuelling at sea, two Nazi U-boats are shown in this 
t i b: rye J a a naval pete apanese base on New Britain Island, where the enemy has been concentrating reinforcements of men, | 


escort 2 submarines 
handed, and the pilot planted his denth-charges very near both. ry yt age yh - 
was the U-boat seen on the left. British and American attacks on enemy submarines are unceasing. 


THE HIGHWAY AND RAILWAY BRIDGES NEAR GIULIANOVA, EAST ITALY, A CAPTURED GERMAN ROCKET: THREE AMERICAN | SOLDIERS 
BLASTED BY U.S.A.A.F. BOMBERS. EXAMINING A 32-CM. INCENDIARY ROCKET, IN FIRING” POSITION. 
Pla: an t réle in the German lines, U.S.A.A.F. bombers have blasted man i strange the 32-cm. incendiary rocket, is fired direct 
te mp Ron hy ts re shows inane thap Gunde ef tn baaeay and vall Snadhy Yenaien i ; it takes off with a great deal of 
Giulianova on the east coast of Italy. is form of warfare behind the enemy lines does more than an / result is as frightening as the noise, our 
and supply movement. The Eighth Army were reported on November 29 to have resumed their drive on less than 48 hours ‘ . The Germans are always trying out new 
after Senteenneny had told his troops, “We will now hit the Germans a colossal crack.” weapons, many of them purely for propaganda purposes. 


SMASHING THE GERMAN SUPPLY ROUTES : 
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THE. WAR IN ITALY: SCENES 
SANGRO AND FIFTH ARMY 
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THE SANGRO RIVER, NOW CROSSED IN FORCE BY THE EIGHTH ARMY. 
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INDIAN TROOPS AS A LOCAL GUIDE, 
‘* DECORATED” WITH A BADGE OF OFFICE. 


* ADOPTED BY EIGHTH ARMY 
IN THE FOREGROUND IS BEING 


~ 
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~ LOOKING DOWN ON THE TRIGNO VALLEY, WHOSE EXPANSE WAS COMMANDED 
L BY GERMAN MACHINE-GUN POSTS. IT WAS STORMED BY THE EIGHTH ARMY. 


SS ee 


lt was on November 25.that General Montgomery announced the crossing of the 
flooded River Sangro and the establishment of a bridgehead on the northern bank. 
Two of our pictures show the area concerned and illustrate some of the difficulties 
faced by the assault troops of the Eighth Army. Before reaching the Sangro line, 
they had to storm the valley of the Trigno (seen in another picture), which 
was commanded by German machine-gun posts, making it impossible to move in 
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poet 
AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE RIVER SANGRO, SHOWING THE FLOOD WALLS 
ON BOTH BANKS. THE RIVER WAS IN FLOOD WHEN EIGHTH ARMY 
TROOPS CROSSED IT, ESTABLISHING A STRONG BRIDGEHEAD ON THE 
ms ; NORTHERN _ BANK. 
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TO NEGOTIATE HILLY COUNTRY ON THE FIFTH ARMY FRONT, BRITISH PATROLS 
“HAVE BORROWED ITALIAN MOUNTS AND CONVERTED THEMSELVES INTO CAVALRY. 
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BRITISH FORCES ADVANCED SO QUICKLY IN THE MONTECORVINO AREA TH 
THEY CAPTURED MANY GERMAN AIRCRAFT INTACT ON AIRFIELDS. 


daylight. Following the crossing of the Sangro, an improvement in the weather 
conditions, which for so long had hampered our advance, enabled the resumption 
of air attacks on the German positions on a formidable scale. It also helped 
General Montgomery's forces in their task of extending the Sangro bridgehead in 
the coastal sector, where the river was stated to have swollen to widths varying 
from 300 to 1000 yards. 
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“GENERAL MUD” TAKES A HAND IN THE BATTLES OF THE ITALIAN FRONT. 
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BEHIND THIS BULLDOZER, CHURNING 
ON THE FIFTH ARMY FRONT IN 


ITS WAY THROUGH GLUTINOUS 
ITALY, 


MUD 
IS A HEAVY LORRY BOGGED DOWN. 
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* AN R.A.F. SPITFIRE ON AN ITALIAN AIRFIELD WHOSE MUD-AND-WATER CONSISTENCY 
Ff IS TYPICAL OF LANDING-GROUNDS ALL ALONG THE ITALIAN FRONT. 
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MUD HAS BEEN THE PREVAILING CURSE OF THE ITALIAN FRONT. 


HERE 
IS AN AMERICAN FIELD GUN BOGGED IN THE MOUNT ROCCAMONFINA SECTOR. 
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TNT aE a OA EP PORN 
A STRIKING PICTURE WHICH TYPIFIES THE BUBBLING, OOZING MUD THROUGH 
WHICH OUR TROOPS AND TRANSPORT HAVE HAD TO PASS IN THEIR SLOW ADVANCE, 
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4 PRIVATE CANNER MADDEN, A KENTUCKY MAN WITH THE FIFTH ARMY, LOOKS a 
OUT FROM HIS BIVOUAC NEAR CAPUA TO DISCOVER THE USUAL MUD. 


The heavy rain which has recently slowed down the Allied advance in Italy manhandled over slithering surfaces into positions from which they can bombard 


brought in its wake a countryside turned to mud. Bogged-down transport has 
had to be hauled, axle-deep, by bulldozers through great lakes of bubbling, 
glutinous mud, in which our troops have been wallowing well over their ankles. 
Aircraft have had to take off from and land .on airfields which have often more 
resembled shallow lakes than landing-grounds, and artillery pieces have had to be 


enemy positions. On the Roccamonfina sector of the Fifth Army front, operations 
were at a standstill for days on end, nearly all available tracks having deteriorated 
into creeks of deep mud, and similar conditions were prevalent in the path of the 
Eighth Army's forward drive. A recent improvement in the weather was quickly 
followed by an increase in our armies’ movements. 
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SUBMARINE VERSUS 


SUBMARINE: “TUNA” TORPEDOES A GER 


PAINTED BY OUR SPECIAL ArTIsT, C. E. TurNER, FROM IN 


ae 


“BLEW UP IN A BRILLIANT FLASH OF ORANGE FLAME”: H.M. SUBMARINE “TUNA” BAGS HER FIRST OF THREE, 
At 1.30 a.m. in the autumn twilight of a September night, with two miles bow tubes with such good effect that the enemy U-boat was hit amidships and fo 
visibility, H.M. submarine “ Tuna,’ while cruising on the surface of the North on the port beam, and blew up without leaving a survivor. Among H.M. | Martin 
Sea, detected an enemy submarine also on the surface. Three minutes after submarines ‘‘ Tuna" holds the highest record of successes against enemy U-boats. probab 
sighting the ‘‘ Unterseeboot "* a salvo of torpedoes was discharged from “ Tuna’s" In the course of four recent patrols she sank three of the enemy submarines, | of Lt. 
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GERMAN U-BOAT IN A NIGHT ACTION IN THE NORTH SEA. 


RNER, FROM INFORMATION SUPPLIED BY THE ADMIRALTY. 


THREE, PROBABLY FOUR, ENEMY U-BOATS, AND HOLDS THE RECORD OF SUCCESSES FOR SUCH ACTIONS. 


and for these highly successful actions her commanding officer, Lieut. D. S. R. 
Martin, R.N., has been awarded the D.S.O. and two bars. The “ Tuna" 
probably sank one other U-boat during her first patrol while under the command | 
of Lt.-Commander (now Commander) M. K. Cavenagh-Mainwaring, D.S.O., R.N. 


The painting by our Special Artist, C. E. Turner, shows “Tuna” heading 
directly for her adversary. The distant enemy U-boat, caught “ napping" and 
just struck by ‘Tuna’s" torpedoes amidships, is exploding in a brilliant flash 
of orange flame silhouetted against the darkening twilight. 
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‘THE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN: SCENES AS OUR ALLIES PUSH WESTWARD. 














4 PROTECTION FOR TROOP TRANSPORTS ON THE SOVIET FRONT: AN ARMOURED TRAIN 
Z GUARDS THE PASSING MEN AND THEIR ARMS. 
> 




















& RED ARMY MEN MOVE STEADILY WESTWARD: SOVIET TROOPS TAKING 
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5 SOVIET HORSE TRANSPORT AT THE FRONT: MACHINE-GUN CARTS, ESCORTED ra) 
BY CAVALRY, MOVE UP TO THE BATTLE AREA. 





. 
LINE AS THE GERMAN FORCES ARE PUSHED BACK, ) 











# CLEARING ENEMY MINES: RETREATING BEFORE THE RED ARMY'S ONSLAUGHT, 
THE GERMANS TRIED TO CHECK THE ADVANCE BY MINING FIELDS AND HIGHWAYS. 
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SOVIET TROOPS CROSS THE DNIEPER: UNDER COVER OF MACHINE-GUN FIRE, THEY 4 } 
MAKE THEIR WAY ACROSS THE RIVER. } 


Gomel, greatest German stronghold in White Russia, guarding the approaches to 
Poland, has fallen to the Red Army, and the way is now open for Soviet drives on 
the key rail junction of Zhiobin, on the line to Minsk; furthermore, the whole German 
front in this area—vital to the defence of the Polish frontier—is now endangered. 
Other news available as we write is that our allies have decisively checked the 
enemy's advance in the Brusilov and Chernyakhov sectors, and that in the main 
fighting zone the German losses were so heavy that they were obliged to break off 


MANHANDLING THEIR GUN INTO POSITION, THIS RED ARMY GUN CREW PREPARES TO FIRE 


—— 





e AT THE RETREATING GERMANS. 


~ a 








their attacks and disengage. Everywhere else the Red Army forces are pushing 
steadily ahead, destroying or disabling numbers of enemy tanks, capturing much 
booty and inflicting great losses in men on the retreating Germans. Our pictures 
give some idea of what is going on on the Eastern Front and the kind of country 
in various sectors over which our allies are fighting with such outstanding success. 
The Germans’ Russian campaign is drawing to a close with one of the greatest defeats 
their armies have ever known. 
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BATTLE SCENES IN RUSSIA AS THE RED ARMY SWEEPS ON. 
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THIS IS THE MAIN STREET OF ZHIZDRA, RUSSIA: ONCE A+ HAPPY, PROSPEROUS TOWN, NOW ALMOST TOTALLY DESTROYED BY THE RETREATING GERMANS. 
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INTO BATTLE WITH THE RED ARMY: SOVIET INFANTRY, SUPPORTED BY TANKS, DISLODGE ENEMY TROOPS FROM A VILLAGE. 


As we read of the continued advance of the victorious Red Army, and hear the 
names of all the important cities and towns recaptured, we are apt to forget those 
thousands of townships and villages which lie in the path of the retreating enemy 


“and which suffer the wanton destruction favoured by the Nazis. A Kiev or a 


Kharkov will have its factories and public buildings blown up, but whole villages 
and small towns will be razed to the ground, pathetic heaps of stone and rubble 
to the liberators. The Red Army sweeps on, yes, and its task of freeing Russian 


soil from-the hated invader is well on the way to being done, but that soil is 
deeply scarred, ravaged by the fierce battles that have been fought, and many 
are homeless, wandering refugees across the face of the country. They have 
suffered beyond anything we, in this country, can imagine, but many millions are 
already free and their land once more belongs to them. Soon, the great task of 
reconstruction will begin, and with it the Russian people will recapture the sense 
of peace and security which is their heritage under the present régime. 
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THE END OF ANOTHER U-BOAT. OBSERVING THANKSGIVING DAY. 
, On 
entered in 


the service was when, after an impressive roll of 
joined in singing the National Anthem, to which a 
There was a proper ani_ traditional observance of this 
the thousands of American men 





THE GERMAN U-BOAT IS DEPTH-CHARGED TO THE SURFACE AND THE CORVETTE, 
H.M.S. “‘ STARWORT,” CLOSES IN TO ENGAGE WITH HER GUNS. 


A CLOSE-UP OF THE ENEMY SUBMARINE AS SHE LIES ON THE SURFACE. TAKEN FROM 


WHE DECK OF THE CORVETTE ‘“ STARWORT.” 


THE BATTERED U-BOAT’S CREW LINE THE DECK OF THEIR SUBMARINE PREPARATORY TMANESCIVING DAY C 
an alaleekiniial tins ‘cummed “aaiite: v ELEBRATIONS IN BOSTON, LINCOLNSHIRE : AMERICAN SOLDIERS 
LEAVING BOSTON “ STUMP. THE STATUE IS OF HERBERT INGRAM, THE FOUNDER 

OF “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 


THE CREW DIVE OVERBOARD, ONE BY ONE. H.M.S. “STARWORT”™ STANDS BY TO PICK 


UP ENEMY SURVIVORS. 


SWIMMING AWAY FROM THEIR SUBMARINE; MEMBERS OF THE U-BOAT CREW IN THE WATER. 
THE U-BOAT SANK SHORTLY AFTERWARDS, 


These dramatic last moments in the life of a German submarine were recorded by members of the crew of 
the British corvette H.M.S. “Starwort,” one of the ships which helped to make the “ kill.” 


submarine’s crew lined up on deck, dived overboard, and 

present. Very shortly afterwards the U-boat sank " z 

warfare being waged by our ships and aircraft tk vd : 

brings news of more sinkings and the mam ¢ =— oa , 

been met, and on the whole, mastered, 

finally overcome until every enemy submarine " AMERICAN THANKSGIVING SERVICE IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY: A GENERAL VIEW 

weapon, as far as is known, against the U-boa AS U.S. FORCES COMMEMORATE THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS’ 
the water and thus renders \ LANDING IN AMERICA. 
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NEW ZEALANDERS IN SOLOMONS ASSAULT: TROOPS LAND AT VELLA LAVELLA. 
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LOADED WITH NEW ZEALAND TROOPS AT DAWN ON SEPTEMBER 17, LANDING CRAFT DRIVE ra THE FIRST WAVE OF NEW ZEALANDERS POURING ASHORE ON THE ISLAND OF BAKA ~ 
TOWARDS THE SHORES OF THE SOLOMON ISLAND OF BAKA BAKA. 2 + BAKA. THEIR SHARE IN THE ACTION WAS ANNOUNCED NEARLY A MONTH LATER. 
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AN EARLY-MORNING SCENE ON SEPTEMBER 17. NEW ZEALAND TROOPS, BROUGHT ASHORE AT VELLA LAVELLA BY LANDING CRAFT, WHICH CARRIED THEM FROM TRANSPORTS, MOVE <? 
FORWARD INTO THE JUNGLE OF THE ISLAND OF BAKA BAKA, DURING OPERATIONS AGAINST THE JAPANESE IN THE SOLOMONS. } 


It was on October 9 that the Hon. F. Jones, New Zealand's Minister for Defence, 

announced that New Zealand troops. had been in action in the Solomons. Our ment revealing the considerable help which New Zealand troops are affording to 
pictures, taken from dawn onwards on September 17, show the progress of an assault General MacArthur's operations in the Pacific islands, which are producing a series 
on the island of Baka Baka. Brought to a short distance from the island in trans- of uninterrupted successes. These successes are driving the enemy steadily northwards, 
ports, the assault troops stormed ashore in landing craft which, as soon as they had so that their hold, not only on the Solomons and New Guinea, but also on the Dutch 
discharged their cargoes on the beach, returned to the transports for more soldiers, East Indies, is being progressively loosened. 
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Rotes for the Rovel-Reader: Fiction of the Month. 























M* REX WARNER’S books are always hard to 
classify, and are always very distinguished ; 
they must be treated apart, and if apart, then surely 
in the first place. ‘‘ Why Was I Killed ? ’’ he describes 
as a “dramatic dialogue.’”” A soldier killed in this 
war finds himself somehow present, though -dis- 
embodied, in a great church, where, among other 
objects of interest, visitors are being shown the tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier. Now the dead man, who 
tells the story, is for ever 
haunted by the question : Why 
was I killed ? In some way, he 
makes the priest aware of his 
perplexity ; and the priest asks 2 
each member of the group + 
what answer he or she would 
give if such a question coyld be 
put by the unknown soldier 
they have been speaking of. 

The answers are very dif- 
ferent. For one tourist is a 
conventional exponent of “‘ old 
school tie’’; one a skilled 
mechanic, who thinks life 
simply is as it is, and you 
must look out for yourself and 
then take your chance; the 
third a refugee from Nazi 
oppression ; the fourth a bitter 
and determined veteran of the 
Spanish War; the fifth a 
woman who cares nothing for 
politics, but has lost her hus- 
band in battle and is now 
going to lose her son. The 
dead man hears what they 
say but, more than that, he 
is able to look into_ their 
past lives, to understand why 
they say it, and what ex- 
periences have brought them 
to—or confined them in— 
their attitude to the world 
in general. Up to a point 
he feels for them all. Even 
Sir Alfred Fothey, however limited in out- 
look, means well, and is by no means crudely 
dogmatic; even Bob Clark’s destructive 
selfishness is onlyzwhat he has been brought 
up to by a father who had a raw deal after 
the last war. As for the other three, they 
speak a great deal of truth and command 
respect. Yet not one of them seems to the 
dead soldier to have answered his question ; 
not so as to give him mental peace. For at 
.the moment of death he had a vision—a 
double vision, first of life itself, with all 
its beauties and_ possibilities, as he had 
never seen them before ; and, simultaneously, 
of the churned-up battlefield and the bodies 
scattered. over it. These two pictures are 
what he cannot reconcile, and they make 
him feel that every speaker has left some- 
thing out of account. 

Then the priest suggests— might not that 
vision be the very thing ? 

~ « «Tf all men could see themselves as this 
unknown soldier of whom we were speaking 

. if they could be aware of the perplexity 
whieh he would naturally feel, then they 
might become conscious-of his need and of 
what I believe to be the,will of God... . 
They might come to realise just through this 
destruction the immense value and distinc- 
tion of life. If they came to do so there 
would be at least a certain sense in which it 
would be true to say that so much death 
was worth while.’ ”’ 

It is not necessary to agree with 
Mr. Warner's conclusion, if he can be said 
to have imposed one, so many answers are 
possible, so endlessly shading into one 
another. Even Bob Clark’s view that “ life 
is like that ’ could be maintained without the corollary 
of his private selfishness. What is impressive is 
Mr. Warner’s handling of the theme: his noble 
tolerance, and fairness, his sincere feeling, and the 
beautifully moderate, precise English which is the 
hall-mark of al) he writes. 

I have often confessed my shameless leaning to 
pleasant novels ; but how hard they are to come by! 
So how delightful, this month, to find one which is 
as intelligent as anything you could wish to meet with, 
and yet all charm. We are told that Mr. Morley 


knees. 
other. 


THE NATIONA 


“THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI,”” BY FILIPPINO LIPPI (1457-1504). 


Filippino Lippi’s “‘ Adoration of the Magi” shows, 


Slightly behind, and to her 
. Sttendente grouped to right and left of the ruin. A mountainous and rocky landscape forms the bac 


At her 
The African king advances from the right, his turban in one hand, a gold vi 
Other figures are grouped behind him. 


C TOwZ D 


got his idea from the evacuation of English children 
to the States; he wondered what they would think 
and feel, but he did not want to write a ‘ war book.” 
So, in ‘‘ Thorofare,’”” he has described the trans- 
planting of a small English boy at the end of the*last 
century. Geoffrey Barton’s Uncle Dan long ago 
eft Wilford to seek his fortune ; he is now an American 
and a professor, and at the end of a visit home he 
carries off one sister and the child to share his new 


PANEL, 


ht, St. Joseph stands leaning on his staff. 


‘THE ADORATION OF THE KINGS,” BY DAVID (1460 ?-1523). 
PANEL, 23} IN. HIGH BY 22} IN. WIDE. 
To the left; in a ruined puliding, the Virgin sits on a stone tro 


feet kneels a king; 


life. Uncle Dan is very good company; so is Geoff ; 
so are their friends and neighbours in Wilford, and on 
the boat, and in Chesapeake, where Geoff grows up 
to be an American citizen. In fact, one could liye with 
them for ever. This is a book of small things—the 
day-to-day experiences, jokes and crosses which make 
up everyone’s common round; but the observation 
and fun with which they are described is by no means 
common. And it is a book full of sympathy. 

Miss Margery Allingham’s “ Dance of the Years ”’ 
is not precisely a ‘‘ story of the generations,” since it 


centre, the Virgin seated before a ruin, holdi 
i Before them 


L GALLERY PICTURES OF THE MONTH. 








h, the Child on her 


behind him the second, holding a —— 
esse 


in 
In the distance is a village and hills. 





has James in it almost from start to finish, but it is 
a little on those lines. At-the time of the Napoleonic 
wars, old Will Galantry marries a gypsy as his second 
wife. This is a shocking and unheard-of thing for 
a squire to do,-.and the children of the first marriage 
are most suitably horrified. Moreover, James, the 
gypsy’s son, finds out very early in life that he is not 
quite the thing; he “ will"never be a blood,’’ he is 
“‘a half-bred born,” ‘‘a bit carty.’”’ From that time 
all his energies are bent on 
defeating the gypsy inhim. He 
even marries with the same 
view—and takes a cuckoo into 
the nest, because this precise 
cuckoo seems to him a pedi- 
gree bird. And we see how 
the different strams of their - 
inheritance work out in the 
children. The author makes 
“hn excellent start, and she 
always writes well—but some- 
how one has no opportunity 
to get up much interest in 
the younger Galantrys.} 

I have never been a great 
admirer of Taylor Caldwell, 
and as her formula never 
changes very much, I am 

» probably fated .to remain 
unappreciative. But for that 
very reason “The Arm and 
the Darkness’ should be 
satisfactory to those who liked 
her .before. It is laid in 
“France at the time of 
Richelieu ; as usual with this 
writer, it is a long book, 
copious in splendour, violence, 





sensation. Characters and 
a sentiments are all extreme, 
oe ee SE oe Wee and over life-size; if you 


the Child on her 


three Magi, with their are of my way of thinking, 
kground. 


you long in vain for a quiet 
patch and a few ordinary 
people. But whatever its drawbacks, it 
certainly has zest in abundance. 

In ‘‘ The Three Bamboos,”’ Mr. Robert 
Standish described the growth of the 
Japanese peril; his new novel, ‘‘ Bonin,” 
treats the same subject from a fresh and 
narrower point of view. That is to say, the 
view of those colonists—English, American, 
and what not—who had made their homes 
on Bonin, to whom it really belonged, but 
who had no flag to give them protection, 
Both England and America had at different 
times mage a claim ; but neither thought it 
worth while to enforce, neither wished the 
other to get away with it, and so the Japanese 
walked in unchallenged. And the Anglo- 
Americans had to go or knuckle under. 
Mr. Standish’s narrative of life on Bonin 
“before the flood’’ is somewhat conven- 
tional, but in the way of history he does 
present us witi something new. 

“The Stars Are Dark ’’ has really every- 
thing. It is Peter Cheyney—to begin with. 
It is a tale of Secret Service work under 
super-management, abounding in every kind 
of thrill; it features all sorts of people, and 
includes a sufficient, but not exaggerated, 
love interest. Finally, it is extremely neat ; 
to call it slick would be expressive, but 
a little unfair. 

“Light from a Lantern” is another 
winner, in its own way. It is a detective 
novel in the strict sense ; and Transatlantic, 
which perhaps I need hardly mention, as 
Jonathan Stagge has certainly acquired his 
queen. public. He hasa taste for the horrid, and these 
murders at Cape Talisman are as horrid as ever. 
On the other hand, there are a couple of really 
naughty children to cheer things up, and, incidentally, to 
bring affairs to a triumphant conclusion. K. JouHnN. 





BOOKS REVIEWED. 

Why Was I Killed? By Rex Warner. (Bodley Head; 7s. 6d.) 
Thorof By Christopher Morley. (Faber; 8s. 6d.) 
Dance of the Years. By Margery Allingham. (Michael Joseph ; 10s. 6d.) 
The Arm and the Darkness. By Taylor Caldwell. (Collins ; tos. 6d.) 
Bonin. By Robert Standish. (Peter Davies ; 9s. 64.) 
The Stars Are Dark. By Peter Cheyney. (Collins ; 8s. 6d.) 
Light from @ Lantern. By Jonathan Stagge. (Michael Joseph ; 

8s, 6d.) 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN" THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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* MAJOR A. G. KEMPSTER. CHF. OFFICER G. STRONACH. ~ LT.-COM. R. M. BRABNER. MR. ARTHUR CATTERALL. SIR CHARLES ROBERTS. SIR EDWARD POULTON. 

Posthumously awarded the The George Cross has been Lt.-Commander Brabner, M-P., The ‘a leader of the The Canadian poet and novelist, Hope Professor of Zoology at 
rge Cross for an act of awarded to Chief Officer of the Fleet Air Arm, who B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra Sir Charles Roberts, died : Oxford University for forty 

outstanding bravery, Captain Stronach for staying in a burn- moved the Address in the from i919 Mr. Catterall recently at Toronto at the age ? 

(temporary Major) Kempster, ing vessel, in the full knowledge House of Commons in reply to died on November 28 at the : of 83. In this country he was : 

Royal Armoured Corps, flung that she was likely to blow up the saan Be erg was recently age of 59. He made his first perhaps better known for his : died on November 20 at the 

himself on a grenade at the any minute, searching for awarded the D.S.C. for gallantry appearance as a soloist at the :. “ Animal Stories” than for his : age of 87. He was a foremost 

moment of explosion, and thus survivors for one hour twenty in air operations in defence of age of six. In 1909 he came to poems and novels; in Canada expounder of the pure doc- 

saved the lives of his comrades minutes. His action equals any a convoy to Malta. He already London as leader of the acclaimed as the “Father of trine of organic evolution by 
at the cost of his own. in Merchant Navy annals. holds the D.S.O. Promenade Concerts. Canadian Literature.” 5 natural selection. 
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< MUSSOLINI (LEFT)—A THIN MUSSOLINI—BACK IN 
. UNIFORM: THE FORMER DUCE AT HIS NORTHERN 
OL OLLI LOLOL OL LOLOL LOLOL LOL LOLOL LOLOL LOLOL LO LOLOL LOLOL LOLOL LOL LOLOL LL LOLOL OL LOL DLL LOL LLL LOLOL ALE ITALIAN HEADQUARTERS. 


HITLER (CENTRE) WITH HIS “OLD COMRADES”: THE FUHRER LISTENS TO A SPEECH OF WELCOME DURING * - sslien, ‘ath Gaiman, tee dalnction of “tnemete” 

THE MUNICH BEER CELLAR. ANNIVERSARY MEETING. ; and the srepienSeenest of AB of S Macias ene 4 
Hitler, haggard and worried-looking after a disastrous year of war fot the German forces, spoke to Nazi veterans m the Munich ime are the chief aims of the reorganised Fascist Party in 
—_ pt pa November 6 8. After the usual history of the Party and the mistakes ma o by. Germany during the he last war, —_ ——— 5 cos nee bene : he Forty A hes 
he called for loyalty within the State and went on to say: “ However long this war lasts, we never capitulate e no due ae ates at » BAA. 4. B, FAR. 


i th hi We shall go on fighti t twelve o'clock.” “It was the sveech of a man making desperate , D av 
ove & at Se ‘Stas ip tacistor’ wp the'f Rama whine his foliowers, who see their doom clearly approaching. circulating that he is to be superseded in his position. 
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THE CEREMONY AT WHICH THE CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL OF HONOUR WAS AWARDED TO LIEUT.-GENERAL JACOB DEVERS (RIGHT) HANGS THE CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL 
COLONEL LEON JOHNSON, LEADER OF THE DARING RAID ON PLOESTI, FAMOUS OF HONOUR ROUND THE NECK OF COLONEL LEON JOHNSON. THE 

RUMANIAN OILFIELDS NEAR THE CAPITAL. COLONEL 18 THE HOLDER OF MANY AWARDS FOR GALLANTRY. 
Already four ti decorated, with the tar, the Distinguished Flying Cross and the Air General E Theatre of Operations, at an impressive ceremony held at a U.S. airfield in 
Medal with Oak Leaf Cluster, thi RBA Be Peg of Kansas, was on November 22 England. Johnson was commanding officer of a heavy bom group which attacked at 
presented with the Congressional of Honour by Lieut.-General Jacob Devers, commanding “roof-top” height the famous Rumanian oilfields at Ploesti. . 
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LANDSEER’S LIONS IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE: 
A CONTROVERSY REGARDING THEIR PAWS. 


—— 
i 


A sihineensenneunennetieinennesineens 


OO LOLOL OOO LOLOL LOLOL LOL LOL Oe 


“* ROMEO,” A TWENTY-MONTHS-OLD PET LION “AT HOME” IN NANYUKI, KENYA, 
THE PROPERTY OF MR. CLELAND SCOTT. HIS PAWS ARE LAID FLAT ON THE FLOOR. 


VOVEOUAPODEONNDARAEANORGNNANNNOHELENDNREONSONeNESNNSRONONOssNNANnNDNSNERENOEONSON: 


A LION AND LIONESS: A DRAW- Bi aa St ORT RE Me ee ME a ID SELB Rac SR SS poh een 
ING FROM LIFE BY Jj. F. LEWIS, 
NOW ON EXHIBITION AT THE 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH 
ARTISTS’ 200TH EXHIBITION. 
THE LION’S PAWS ARE OUT- 
STRETCHED, THE LIONESS’S ARE 
TURNED INWARD. 


wep www meme mw ww oor ower eer! 


ANDSEER’S famous 

bronze lions on the 
plinth of the Nelson Monu- 
ment have been recently 
the subject of consider- 
able correspondence in the 
columns of ‘* The Times,” 
owing to the lapse of time, 
nearly twenty-four years, 
between the statue of Nel- 
son being placed in situ and 
the erection of the lions in 
1867. Sir Garrard Tyrwhitt- 
Drake, the famous zoologist, 
enlivened the subject by 
questioning whether the 
lions’ outstretched paws 
were correct or not. As the 
owner of the largest private 
zoo in the country,‘ andas i emt i EE ow a : - — 
I see my own lions at all ; 2 Se a ee eee i a iyait rt AA ME 
times of the day,”’ he wrote, 
‘‘T am ina position to know.” 
In his considered view, 
lions usually lie with their 
front paws at right-angles 
turned inwards. But other 
correspondents claim the 
pose to be quite correct. 
Three photographs of living 
lions show them with paws 
outstretched in the manner 
of Landseer’s lions. Mr. 
Lewis's fine study from life 
(now on exhibition, lent by 
Sir Robert Witt) shows one 
beast with paws out- 
stretched, the other turned 

inwards. 


nnnennnnenunneennnnseaneneunnnenunnneneneneennsuesensnnsnanenensseneee 


OO Oe Or a —L LLL OOOO OOOO LOO LOLOL OOOO OOOO LOLOL OO OLE OO OO A a 
A SKETCH OF ONE OF THE FOUR BRONZE LANDSEER’S LIONS, REPRODUCED FROM “THE ILLUSTRATED . 
LONDON NEWS” OF MARCH 2, 1867, JUST AFTER THEY WERE PLACED ON THE PLINTH OF THE NELSON 
MONUMENT. A CONTROVERSY HAS ARISEN IN “THE TIMES” AS TO WHETHER THE POSITION OF THE 
EXTENDED FORELEGS 1S CORRECT. 
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SF . 
A STUDY OF A LION PHOTOGRAPHED AT THE 200. HIS PAWS ARE SEEN | THE WELL-KNOWN “SIMBA,” TAKEN AT THE ZOO LYING PLACIDLY WHILE HIS CUBS 
EXTENDED AS IN THE CASE OF SIR EDWIN LANDSEER'S BRONZE LIONS, PLAY WITH HIS TAIL. HIS PAWS ARE EXTENDED FLAT, LIKE LANDSEER’S LIONS. 
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£10,435 FOR ELEVEN PIECES OF SILVER: > 
A RECENT AUCTION IN LONDON. 


eee 
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L. AND R.—A PAIR OF JAMES II. SILVER-GILT PORRINGERS AND STANDS (1688), WITH (CENTRE) 
A JAMES I. SPICE BOX (I619).. THE PORRINGERS FETCHED {560, THE SPICE BOX £330. 

















L. TO R.—A JAMES I. BEAKER (1617); FETCHED £360. A CHARLES II. TANKARD (1671) ; 
Cd . . 
FETCHED £1050. A CHARLES II, BEAKER (1670); FETCHED {£105 AT CHRISTIE’S SALE. pee’, 


















; 
% THE SUTTON CUP: AN ELIZABETHAN CUP AND COVER, FORMED 


OF A ROCK-CRYSTAL CYLINDER -MOUNTED WITH SILVER-GILT (1573). 
” 


i MAKER’S MARK “S” ON A. CROSS. FETCHED £2000. 
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; L. TO R.—A DUTCH CHALICE, WITH V-SHAPED CUP (C/RCA 1600); FETCHED £140. AN ELIZA- 4 
Ss BETHAN TAZZA (1560); FETCHED {1150. A JAMES I. GOBLET (1618); FETCHED £440. 
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The above reproductions are of some of the most important pieces of silver sold 
on the first day of Christie's two-day sale (November 24 and 25) of Fine Old 
English Silver and Early English Spoons, the property of Sir Andrew Noble. Of 
the eleven pieces shown here, the five which fetched the highest prices were: the 
Charles II. tankard, with flat cover, engraved with Chinese figures, pagodas and foliage 
and: the barrel with a Chinese figure supporting an inscribed shield. It stands 7} in. high 
with the maker's mark “ IH" with fleur-de-lys and two pellets below in a shaped 
shield. The Elizabethan tazza—4j} in. high, 5} in. diameter—maker's mark a 
Tudor rose, has a shallow bowl, the central boss engraved with a portrait of a 
lady, viewed in profile and enclosed within a laurel wreath. The Charles II. 


A CHARLES II, INKSTAND, SHAPED AS A CASKET, THE LID ENGRAVED WITH THE ARMS 
Fi OF SIR JOHN BUCKNALL AND HIS FIRST WIFE, ELIZABETH (1681), IT FETCHED {1500. oe | MARK “IR” WITH MULLET ABOVE. FETCHED {2800. 











—awnannmmmw THE STONEYHURST SALT: AN ELIZABETHAN STANDING SALT / 
F AND COVER, OF ROCK CRYSTAL AND SILVER-GILT (1577). MAKER'S 





5 


inkstand, shaped as a casket, with double-hinged lid, enclosing square ink- and 
sand-boxes and a pen-tray, is 8} in. wide and the maker's mark “ N.W.,” with 
mullet below. The beautiful Elizabethan cup and cover, known as The Sutton Cup, 
is formed of a rock-crystal cylinder, mounted with silver-gilt. The cover is slightly 
domed and finely chased, the whole surmounted by a small statuette of Fame. 
The maker's mark is “‘S" on.a cross, probably Isaac Sutton, and the cup stands 
10} in. high. The Stoneyhurst Salt, Elizabethan, is also of rock crystal and 
silver-gilt. The receptacle for the salt is shaped as a shallow bowl. Rubies are 
set in the silvery-gilt columns and in the foot. The whole stands 10} in. high, 
and the maker's mark is “IR” with mullet above. 
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“A FISHING BOAT’’; BY JOHN CONSTABLE, R.A. (1776-1837). ‘7 


(By courtesy of Sir Robert Witt.) 


“THE OLD DOUBLE BRIDGE, BURY ST. EDMUNDS ”’ ; 
. (By courtesy of I. A. Williams, Esq.) 
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BY JAMES WARD, R.A. (1769-1859). ] 





QUEEN VICTORIA ON HORSEBACK ; BY SIR FRANCIS GRANT, R.A. (1803-1878). | 


(Reproduced by gracious permission of H.M. the King. Copyright.) 
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‘* CONSTANTINOPLE-EYOUB, 1848’’; BY EDWARD LEAR (1812-1888). 
(By courtesy of Sir Eric Maclagan.) 














yg “ FISHING " ; BY HABLOT KNIGHT BROWNE (“PHIZ") (1815-1882). 4 
: (By courtesy of Randall Davies, Esq.) i 








if 
“CADER IDRIS FROM LLANELLTYD, 1803"'; BY CORNELIUS VARLEY (1781-1873). 


(By courtesy-of Sir Robert Witt.) 3 
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ye 200th Exhibition of the Royal Society of British Artists is now open, and includes a loan 

collection of drawings by Victorian and Edwardian draughtsmen who were members, or exhibitors, 
of the Society. Twelve of these are reproduced above, and may be considered as representative of the 
whole. It is interesting to record that no other art society in the country has held so many exhibitions 
as the Royal Society of British Artists. Of the artists themselves, the following facts are worthy of note. 
John Constable was one of the greatest realistic landscape- painters of England, and his whole life is a 
testimony to his preference for the study of nature. Edward Lear, a fine landscape-painter and draughts- 
man, was’also an author of no mean reputation. Harding, a landscape-painter in oil and water-colours, 
was elected an Associate of the Water-Colour Society in 1821 and a full member in 1822. James Ward 
won a great reputation as an animal painter, but he also made his mark as an engraver and painter of 


rural scenes. Hablot Knight Browne, better known as “ Phiz," is chiefly remembered for his association ' 
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THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF. BRITISH ARTISTS’ 200TH EXHIBITION. 
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A PORTRAIT OF 
CECIL RHODES; BY 
MORTIMER MEMPES 

(1860-1938). 

(Reproduced by 
gracious permission of 

H.M. the King. 

Copyright), 
























































“A COTTAGE AT TREFRIN, NEAR LLANRWST, 1835"’ ; BY JAMES DUFFIELD HARDING (1798-1863). 
(By courtesy of Frank L. Emanuel, Esq.) 
















tad BEESTON CASTLE’; BY JOHN SELL COTMAN (1782-1842). 
(By courtesy of Dr. John Sell Cotman.) 





A LION; BY SIR EDWIN HENRY LANDSEER, R.A. (1802-1873). | 
(By courtesy of Sir Robert Witt.) 








“THE ELEPHANT’S RETREAT”; BY ERNEST HENRY GRISET (1844-1907). 1 
(By courtesy of Herbert D. Shields, Esq.) ; J 


with Dickens; he painted in water-colours and only occasionally in oil. John Sell Cotman, born at 
Norwich in 1782, executed, besides his. landscapes and marine pieces in oil and water-colours, numerous 
engravings of architecture, both of England and Normandy. Me was elected an Associate of the Water- 
Colour Society in 1825. The life and works of the eminent animal painter, Sir Edwin Landseer, are too 
well known to comment on here, but it is interesting to recall that he was the youngest son of John 
Landseer, A.R.A. Sir Francis Grant became the fashionable portrait-painter of the day, most of the 
celebrities of his time sitting to him. He was elected President of the Academy in 1866+ Cornelius 

Varley was a water-colour painter, whose pictures were chiefly classical landscapes, ha groups EB gee bok 
and architecture. Ernest Henry Griset, water-colourist and illustrator, was born in France in 4, an pre ay . 
at one time worked for Dalziel. Bros., in London. Finally, Sir John” Millais, first and foremost a [ Fibs enny an png oe re een tee tad aank ] 
Portraitist, but also a painter of landscapes and genre subjects. a ERETT LLAIS, . eountan , “or 
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THE CHEMISTRY OF MILK. 


ILK is rather more than 87 per cent. water. To this is added an average of rather 
less than 4 per cent. of fat, and about 9 per cent. of other solids, including proteins, 
milk sugar, and salts. Lactose, and casein, the basis of cheese, are the more important. 
Chlorides and other salts add up to rather less than 1 per cent. and with calcium make up the 
ash of milk. The fat which milk affords is the contribution that is.most valued, though the 
amount of it in the three half-pints a week conceded to the consumer is by no means excessive. 
The percentage of fat differs with the cow. Official reckoning attributes the highest 
percentage to the Jersey (and to the less familiar Guernsey), where it may amount to 5 per 
cent., as against the rather less than 4 per cent. to the Ayrshire, or the 3°67 per cent. to the 
British Friesian. These figures are of most interest to the dairy farmer, who has, never- 
theless, other considerations in mind, such, for example, as the quantity of milk his cows 
produce. The British Friesian offers the largest yield, an average of 1000 gallons during 
the nine months of the lactation of a cow milked three times a day, but more than 
2000 gallons have been recorded of individual beasts. The Dairy Shorthorn’s yield has been 
pushed up to as much as 1200 gallons. Except for the con- 
sideration ‘of the cream bonus received, the quantity of 
the milk rather than the percentage of fat is, taken all 
round, a ruling consideration with the dairy farmer. A no 
less important matter of a different kind is the suscepti- 
bility of his herds to infective germs, one in particular 
being tubercule: Besides the enumerated constituents 
of milk, it contains, or may acquire, micro-organisms 
which multiply in it, and some may prove harmful. 

Counted by numbers, these intruders appear alarming. 
The milk as it comes from a healthy cow contains only 
some 400 to the cubic centimetre, and a cubic centimetre 
is about one-sixteenth of a cubic inch, or, let us say, the 
size of a small pill. The number is decreased by the action 
of lactic-acid bacteria present, which destroy their com- 
panions, but at the temperature of 59 degrees Fahr. of the 
surrounding air the numbers run up rapidly to 60,000. At 
higher temperatures—say, the human blood temperature 
of 98°5 degreesFahr.—the tenancy of the cubic centimetre 
would rise to 32 millions in half a day, and in a day and a 
half the milk would go sour. If, on the other hand, the 
milk is kept at freezing-point, there is at first a decrease 
in the numbers, but after a week up they go again, till in 
three weeks they are in increasing millions, though there 
is nothing to show till putrefaction begins. They are of 
three types—the acid-forming bacteria always present, the 
neutral types, and those which act on the proteins of the 
milk. These latter are very objectionable and may give 
rise to poisonous products—a danger in ice-cream stored 
too long. 

Otherwise, the multiplying millions need not be taken 
too seriously. One of the highest bacteriological authorities 
stated a few years ago, when the topic of healthy milk, 
made its seasonal appearance, that the most important 
thing about milk was to keep it clean and the micro- 
organisms would take care of themselves. When the milk 
comes from clean premises equipped with clean utensils 
for collecting and distributing it, the micro-organisms in 
it are fewer than in that from dirty cows milked by dirty 
hands in a dirty place. The infective organisms—by which 
is meant those that produce disease—arrive in milk from 
two sources : infectious material in the providing animals, 
or in the surrounds, the utensils, and those who handle 
them. Milk being what bacteriologists call a good culture 
medium can readily pick up and accommodate harmful 
germs, and a whole string of infectious epidemic diseases, 
from typhoid, dysentery and infant diarrhoea to septic sore 
throats, scarlet fever and diphtheria, have been attributed 
to its agency, though the last two are contagious rather 
than infectious and are commonly due to direct contact. 

The milking animals have also their own germ or virus 
diseases—anthrax, mastitis, Malta fever, due to Brucella 
melitensis, discovered by Bruce ; foot-and-mouth disease, 
due to a virus or several viruses—but these are rarely 
transmissible from cow to man. There is also the signal 
and much-debated tuberculosis germ. The writer was 
present at the International Congress on Tuberculosis, 
when Koch dropped the high-explosive bomb of his con- 
viction that bovine and human tuberculosis were distinct 
and not interchangeable. The dust of the explosion has 
not entirely cleared away even now. Koch died uncon- 
vinced that he was wrong, and Koch was a great man, the 
founder of modern bacteriological technique ; but, to be 
on the safe side, dairy farmers favour breeds or herds of 
cattle of certificated or partial immunity from the tuber- 
culous germ. This is not the place for debating the question 
or distinguishing the breeds. They may be left with the 
observation that only the cow infected in a particular way 
can be convicted of directly transmitting the germ to 
human beings through the milk. Organisms that find their 
way into the milk and are established there go on to the 
butter, but they die out in cheese in about sixty days. 

Another vexed question is how to treat milk to make it 
germ-free. Boil it is the simplest recipe, for at given high 
temperature the germs of typhoid, diphtheria, dysentery, 
and Malta fever are liquidated ; that of tuberculosis suc- 
cumbs later than the others. But the more highly certifi- 
cated way is that of Pasteurisation by one of two methods. 
In both, the milk is heated to a temperature high enough 
to destroy a large percentage of the germs, including 
all the dangerous ones, and then immediately cooling 
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it to prevent the growth of the survivors. In the Photographs reproduced by 
“ flash’ method, a high temperature 160 to 180 degrees 

Fahr. is applied for half to a whole minute, the cooling following at once. In the other, 
the temperature is much lower and is applied for a long time. Vats for this process were 
a failure, but bottle-Pasteurisation reduced probable contamination before it was over. 
Various objections have been offered to Pasteurisation, such as that if the milk is not good 
to begin with, Pasteurisation will camouflage its defects and bacterial growth will not 
be inhibited ; and also, or alternatively, the composition of the milk may be interfered 
with to the point of affecting its digestibility in the alimentary canal of infants. 

We express no opinion, but possibly too much attention is given to our milk and its 
composition. Some vears ago, when milk was unrationed, a South London medical officer, 
finding that his poor constituents and their children went short of milk because they could 
not pay the price, invented for them a synthetic substitute. It was made up of water, 
sugar, a goodly proportion of the cheaper fats, and a small proportion of skim milk to save 
its face. The “ milk," which was much liked by the neighbourhood, was sold at a farthing 
a pint. It was quite certain that the children of the neighbeurhood thrived on it, as the 
medical reports showed, in spite of the absence of vitamins. E. S. Grew. 
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THE JERSEY COWS TAKE HIGHEST PLACE FOR THE FAT CONTENT 


PER 


‘* MOWSHURST NYMPH.” 





THE FRIESIAN COWS OFFER THE MOST ABUNDANT SUPPLY OF MILK, 
AN AVERAGE OF 1000 GALLONS DURING THEIR LACTATION PERIOD. 
‘* FINTLOCH IFFENIC,”’ A 2000-GALLON COW ON AN ESSEX FARM. 





A FINE TYPE OF AYRSHIRE COW, ONE’ OF THE WYLLIE HERD. 
THE AYRSHIRES OFFER, TOGETHER WITH A GOOD PRODUCTION IN 
QUANTITY AND QUALITY OF MILK, 

THE TUBERCULOSIS GERM. 


rtesy of the Editor of “ Sport and Country.” 
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BIOGRAPHERS AND DIARISTS. 


7) eageiepecee criti¢ism is entitled, and, indeed, required, to reassess writers of the past 
in terms of the present. Under war conditions, however, with shortage of labour, 
paper, and other materials—not to mention the reader’s time—the reassessor should 
strictly practise brevity and-compression, and what Pope called ‘“ the last and greatest 
art, the art to blot.” That self-denying ordinance has hardly been obeyed in ‘* Born 
Unper Saturn.” A Biography of William Hazlitt. By Catherine Macdonald Maclean, 
author of ‘‘ Alexander Scott, Montgomerie, and Drummond of Hawthornden as Lyric 
Poets.” With 12 Illustrations (Collins; 21s.). We first meet Hazlitt as a boy of five, 
one of a family flock emigrating from Ireland to America with his father, a dissenting 
clergyman. Later, it is mentioned that William (the subject of the book) had been born 


at Maidstoge on April 10, 1778, “just almost three months before the death of Jean- : 


Jacques Rousseau.”” The author does not appear to explain the exact significance of her 

title. Now that astrology and other pseudo-sciences are popular, perhaps one is expected 

to know the dates and: character of the Saturnian influence. Being ignorant of these 
matters, I turned to a work of reference, which told me 
that Saturn is “an evil and malignant planet,” and 
gave two supporting quotations. One, from ‘“ Gil Blas,’ 
runs : “* He is a genius full of gall, an author born under 
the planet Saturn, a malicious mortal, whose pleasure 
consists in hating all the world.” The other, apparently 
from Ptolemy, says : “ The children born under the sayd 
Saturne shall be great jangeleres and chyders. .. .” 
Hazlitt certainly fills the bill to some extent, though 
perhaps not so much malicious as rebellious and self- 
tormented, hating, not the whole human race, but only 
tyrants and oppressors.” 

Of the literary circle that revolved round those two 
‘‘ bright particular stars,” Hazlitt is probably the least 
known to the general public of to-day, though there 
has lately been a revival of interest in him. -In offering 
us a new memoir of such ample proportions, his latest 
biographer might have indicated more clearly, I think, 
its purpose, and what fresh material it contains. Presum- 
ably, the underlying motive was largely political, to judge 
from a preliminary sentence (of typical length and 
elasticity) addressed to the reader. Besides Hazlitt the 
democrat, however, there were several other Hazlitts, 
whom I find no less intriguing—Hazlitt the amorist, 
Hazlitt the critic, essayist and philosopher, and (for a 
time early in his career) Hazlitt the portrait-painter. 

. Miss Maclean has dealt faithfully with all these phases, 
and her reward will come, perhaps, in those post-war 
days of leisurely reading to which we all look forward. 

An epidemic of centenaries has broken out in the 
publishing world. The other day it was Batsford. Now 
comes ‘‘ THe House oF MACMILLAN.” (1843-1943). By 
Charles Morgan (Macmillan; 8s. 6d.). In contrast to the 
Hazlitt memoir, the author condenses vividly a far bigger 
subject—the gradual growth from small beginnings (in 
Cambridge and London) of a vast bookselling and 
publishing enterprise, with eventual ramifications all over 
the English-speaking world. The book does not pretend 
to be a full-dress history of the firm. “‘ Paper being rare 
and for gentler reasons,” writes Mr. Morgan, “ they and 
I felt that this was not an occasion to produce what 
George Moore would have called ‘a tombstone in two 
volumes.’ ’’ Hé portrays not only the firm’s composite 
personality, but the individual personalities of its 
members, from the original brothers — Daniel and 
Alexander—through the later generations, and of the 
famous authors—Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, Kingsley, 
Hardy, Lewis Carroll, and countless others—whom they 
helped to fame and fortune. The Macmillan record is 
a high example of Scottish acumen, industry, integrity 
and generosity. 

Points of contact both with Hazlitt and the Macmil- 
lans occur in “ THe Fortunes oF FarstaFF.” By 
J. Dover Wilson, C.H. (Cambridge University Press ; 6s.). 
Briefly, this is a discussion of Prince Hal’s dismissal of 
Falstaff and his other boon companions after he became 
King, as presented by Shakespeare in ‘“‘ Hegry IV.,” 
Parts I. and II. Prof. Dover Wilson tells us that until 
recently he took his critical notions about Falstaff and 
Prince Hal from Andrew Bradley’s well-known lecture, 
“The Rejection of Falstaff,” but that. while editing 
“Henry IV.” for the ‘‘ New Cambridge Shakespeare,” he 
has formed a fresh conception of the Madcap Prince and 
the Fat Knight, based on a closer study of Shakespeare's 
own text. Thus we have here the Rejection of Bradley. 
“* Behind the facade of Bradley’s essay on Falstaff,” we 
read, “lie the republicanism of Hazlitt and the senti- 
mentalism of Maurice Morgann. Every reader of Hazlitt 
has now come to make allowances for what Prof. Elton 
calls ‘the astonishing gusts of political fury’ that 
‘sweep over his pages amidst the most innocent literary 
criticism.’ ” 

It was suggested by a Scottish soldier, afterwards 
killed at Dunkirk, “ that a small collection of the songs 
of Burns should be compiled for men like himself, who 
wanted to sing their own songs in the battle for free- 
dom.” This suggestion has been admirably given shape 
in “ Soncs or Liserty.” By Robert Burns. A Selec- 
tion by Sir Patrick Dollan, LL.D., formerly Lord Provest 
of Glasgow and a member of the Executive of the 
Burns Federation (A. and C. Black ; 3s. 6d.). Hazlitt, 
with his republican ideals, would naturally be in 
sympathy with Burns, but his lecture on that poet was 

devoted mainly to a bitter attack on Wordsworth, who had criticised Burns in a manner 
Hazlitt thought offensive. 

Hazlitt and Keats are mentioned together, incidentally, in a charmingly illustrated 
volume of the series “ Britain in Pictures,” namely, “ Enouisn Diaries AND JOURNALS.” 
By Kate O’Brien. With 8 Colour-Plates and 19 Black-and-White Illustrations (Collins ; 
4s. 6d.). In a section relating to the journal of Benjamin Haydon, the historical painter, 
the author remarks; ‘* Haydon is remembered now not as a painter, not even as the man 
who fought the Academy in the cause of the Elgin Marbles, but merely as a friend of Keats, 
and perhaps also because Hazlitt said he was the best talker he ever knew.” The author 
has original and provocative views on the relative merits of the principal diarists, and 
confesses to a dislike of Pepys’s Diary in particular. She starts with the idea that the 
best diaries are written by bores, and closes with an acid comment on Queen Victoria’s 
journal. ‘“ The Queen is above common rules, and in any case Victoria sweeps them away, 
as she should, by being perhaps at once a diarist and a bore.” Even from an Irish novelist 
that seems a little uncalled-for. Cuaries E,. Byves. 
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A wise man coming 
home with all his 


Christmas shopping! 


He knows a thing or two. No Christmas 
present hunting for him. He solved 
that problem by deciding on Savings 
Stamp Gift Cards and Gift Tokens. A 
splendid idea for all busy folk, and 
what’s more, they’re gifts which are sure 
to be appreciated. A very suitable way 
of recognising Christmas this year.. . 
and something that will help to bring 
back the joy of old time Christmas. 


Get beautifully coloured National Savings Stamp Gift 
Cards from your Savings Group, Post Office, Trustee 
Savings Bank or War Savings Centre, They are free to 
purchasers of Savings Stamps. You can stamp them with 
6d., 2/6 and 5/- Stamps. In,addition there are Gift 
Tokens sold in units of 15/- up to any amount. These can 
be exchanged for Savings Certificates or used to make 
a deposit in the Post Office or a Trustee Savings Bank. 


° > ¥ 
eG pa 4 Issued by the National Savings Committee 
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c was first for quality and value in Queen 
& $ 
° Victoria’s day. It has retained this pre- | 
eminence through five reigns by a complete ; 
~ control of the sources of supply and strict 
supervision of all processes of blending and a - 
maturing. 
’ ] 
MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., = 
3 LEITH, EDINBURGH. =. hi : 
Distilleries: t rag ir ' 
Hi 4 Glen Moray-Glenlivet, Morayshire, - f "ae ; 
UEEN _. and Glenmorangie, Ross-shire. as 
“Pte. ited 
i : ers 
uf. wise _ _ Be me Secmenoinenal . > 
4 i oa = 
tara lla 16 The Queens Lancers = _ 
= Regiment raised in 1759 by Col. Burgoyne. George Il! named it Queen’s Light Dragoons in 1766. i 
Became Lancers in 1815 and known as l6th (Queen's) Light Dragoons. Was the first lancer = 
regiment to serve in India (1822) and the first British lancers to use the lance in action. - 
(ora deny Although many lancer regiments have since earned undying glory, nothing can rob the 16th 
Queen's of the honour of being first in the field. 





A perfect example of. Butterley all-welded 
TRS SIREN yaaa i tamer an A a ones construction— note the clean design, light : 
cee yn, niacin ns. ea weight and obvious strength. 
—_* — , ; frames of this building are 120-ft. span. - | 
Desi by the Chief Engineer of the { | 
London Midland and Scottish Railway. 
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THE BUTTERLEY COMPANY LIMITED RIPLEY DERBY ENGLAND | 
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The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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Great Coat 
Comfort 


Service women who take 
cover in the snug warmth of 
a well-cut Austin Reed great- 
coat can defy the only enemy 
in this island—the weather. 
Our Service greatcoats are 
tailored from cloths made by 


the best mills in the country, 





and are priced from £11.14s.3d. 


AUSTIN REED 


OF REGENT STREET AND PRINCIPAL CITIES 


London Telephone: Regent 6789 


High-lights in Thornycroft ‘History— I. 


se 3 
om / 
iy f 





it was a proud day for John |. Thornycroft when ‘Nautilus’ was 
ready for launching, and here we show the youthful builder—he was only 
seventeen years of age with his handiwork in those distant days of 1859. 


By the introduction of new ideas in the design of both hull and 
machinery, the founder of the Firm built many successful commercial and 
pleasure craft, which led to improvements in ships of the Royal Navy 
our sure protection from our enemies. 

All ships must be a compromise of requirements, and private firms, 
with their more flexible organisation, compared with Government depart- 
ments, will produce the answer more certainly and quickly, given a free 
hand and the necessary finances for development. 


In subsequent announcements 
we propose to illustrate some of the 
Thornycroft vessels which have left 
their mark on naval architecture and - hie ig sl: aro | 
made the name famous in this sphere. LIMITED, LONDON, S.W.! 
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SY APPOINTMENT TO 
4.0. KING GEORGE VI. 
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Pile ~ BOTTLE ONS 


BOOTH 
FINEST ORY GIB. 





MAXIMUM prices: 25/3 PER soTTLE; HALF BOTTLE 13/3 (U.K. ONLY) 


THE ONLY GIN THAT HOLDS THE BLUE SEAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF HYGIENE 









SAUCEPANS MADE SPITFIRES—OLD BOOKS MAKE SHELL CASES. TURN THEM OUT NOW—THE NEED IS URGENT ! 
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Wright's is kind to bare skin 
«see how clean it kegs) 


Wright's 
Coal ar Soap 


For over three-quarters of a century Today its cleansing and protective 
Wright’s Coal Tar Soaphasremained 4 pa properties are also specially appre- 
the favourite soap for family use and ae ciated by members of the forces on 
in nurseries and schools. service at home or abroad. 
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